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Biograph Studi 
THE LATEST NOVELTY IN FLYING MACHINES 


(Sir Hiram Maxim's newest invention is a mammoth merry-go-round with flying machines in place of the ordinary cars, boats, or horses. The illustration 
shows one of these machines. For the present they will be attached to the merry-go-round, but Sir Hiram hopes to alter their construction so that they 
can be let loose in mid-air 
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AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
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Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
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Che above rates do not include extva numbers, i 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 
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New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of * THe TarLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PaRTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE LTATLER betore 
contributing. my 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable, 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. : 4 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000,words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

a ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 2 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not-the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY. “THE TATLERY 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent..: 


Systematic Memory. By T. Maclaren. } Third Edition. 1s. net. (Guibert 
Pitman, Cectl- Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C.) 

Comin’ THroucu THE Rye. By Helen Mathers. New Edition. 1s. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Tue Lion or Gersau. By “Sirrah.” 68. (Heinemann.) 

Corn-Law ‘RHYMES AND OTHER VERSES.” ;By Ebenezer Elliott.. 2d. (Unwin.) 

Tue Vinevarp. By John Oliver Hobbes? 6s. (Unwin,) . : 

Tue Fruit of THE Ving. By Edwin Pugh.. 6s. (John Long.) wh 

A DANGERCUS Quest. By F. E. Young. 6s. (John Long.) 

Datty Picxincs From Pickwick. Compiled and Arranged by Florence Dalgleish. 
as. 6d. net. (John Long.) 


THE Best Book. FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED 


W. DALTON. 


Illustrated by Hands from Actual Play. 


FIFTH EDITION. GREATLY ENLARGED AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
Cap. 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Extra. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespe: tive of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 3. 
Mk. LEWIS WALLER In 
“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.” By Sypney Grunpy. 
Preceded at 8.15 by ‘‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C 


Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 
SUNDAY. AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


@EFENS HALL. 
UNDAY NEXT at 3,30. 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s, to5s. Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. NEwman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


EASTER EXCURSIONS ro THE principaL HEALTH & HOLIDAY RESORTS 
FROM LONDON (WATERLOO) anv CERTAIN SUBURBAN STATIONS, 


14 DAY TICKETS to PARIS rssued on March goth, 31st. April ist and 21d, Return Fares rst 
Class, 395. 3d.; 2nd Class, 30s. 3d.; 3rd Class, 26s, (N.B.—Through bookings to Paris have been 
arranged from the principal Northern Comoan Ask for tickets vid Southampton and Havre.) 

To CHEwBOURG on March gist and April and, Fare 22s,; to HAVRE on March 3rst, April 1st 
and 2nd, also to ST. MALOon April ist, Fares 24s. 6d. 

FAST EXCURSIONS to the COASTS of HANTS, DORSET, SOMERSET, NORTH and 
SOUTH DEVON, NORTH CORNWALL, ISLE OF WIGHT, &c. For particulars and bookings to 
other places: also ADDITIONAL and LATE TRAINS to the WEST OF ENGLAND, WEY- 
MOUTH, BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON and PORTSMOUTH (for the ISLE OF WIGHT) 
see programmes, obtainable at any of the Companv’s London Stations and Offices, or from Mr. Henry 
Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, Waterlvo Station, S.E, 


CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


On GOOD FRIDAY the Trains will run as on Sundays, except that the 5.15 a.m. Express from 
London (King’s Cross), at ordinary, fares, will be run to PETERBORO’", GRANTHA NEWARK 
RETFORD, LINCOLN, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, DONCASTER, WAKEFIELD, L 
BRADKORD, and HALIFAX, and several other of the principal Great Northern stations. Con- 
nections will also -be given for YORK, NEWCASTLE, EDINBURGH, GLASGUW, PERIH, 
ABERDEEN, &c. 

The Cheap Week-End Tickets usually issued each Friday and Saturday, will be issued on Thursday, 
Good Friday (if train service admits), and Saturday, March gist, April rst and and, available for return 
on any day up to and including Tuesday, April sth (except date of issue), but tic to Caister-on-Sea, 
Cromer, Mablethorpe, Mundesley-on-Se;. Weybourne, >heringham, Skegness, Sutton-on-Sea, West 
Ruiiton, Woodhall Spa and Yarmouth, Gorleston-on-Sea and Lowestoft, are available for return on day 
ofissue or on any day up to Tuesday, April stn inclusive (if train service admits). 

OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


EXCURSIONS FROM ST. PANCRAS, 
with bookings from City, Greenwich, and Woolwich Stations, will be run 
to ALL PARTS of 
THE MIDLAND COUNTIES, DERBYSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 
PROGRAMMES may be had on application to Mr. G. Arnotp, District Superin- 
tendent, St. Pancras Station; Messrs. THos. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, and 
Branch Offices; or to any MIDLAND STATIONMASTER or AGENT in the 
London District. 
For ordinary Train Service Arrangements see other announcements. 
JOHN ‘MATHIESON, 
Derby. General Manager. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
(AS “EE SPARKS: -Pi Ye UPWARD,” 
By DORA SIGERSON. 


Poems and Ballads 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Times says:—‘‘ Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest 
and most delicious pleasures of poetry ... . . there is freshness and life about all 
her work.” 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘ The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models 
of what a ballad should be—naive, direct, and picturesque.” 


VOLUMES I. to X. of 
TWEE Ae BR. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “‘ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


THE The Best SIEGE; 
Weekly 
SP ER RE. Newenabe” SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MARCH 26th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


SKETCHES “FROM. THE. SEAT 
OF WAR. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN THE 


FAR EAST. 
THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


Royal Mourning and Trade.—Although it is always assumed 
that the death of one of the members of the Royal Family and the 
consequent period of mourning is bad for trade, it is doubtful if this 
is really the case. ‘The death of the Duke of Cambridge, for 
example, has not led to the postponement of any social function 
except, perhaps, the drawing-room, On the other hand, the demand 
for mourning will certainly benefit many drapers and milliners’ shops 
in the West-end. Queen Victoria’s death, of 
course, was followed by a serious depression in 
trade, but the death of a reigning sovereign is in 

quite a different category from that of less 
distinguished members of the Royal Family. 
When a whole nation goes into mourning, and 
not merely the whole court, the bad effect on 
trade is very widespread. The closing of the 
theatres for even a single night and the prolonged 
abandonment of every social function of import- 
ance means a loss to many thousands of workers. 


Something Against Him.— The Duke of 
Cambridge’s ideas of military discipline were, as 
is well known, peculiar. A soldier he always 
considered should be a fighting man pure and 
simple, and an officer who proposed any innova- 
tion was almost as bad as if he had written 
a book. Once when an appointment in the 
Horse Guards was vacant the name of a certain 
captain was brought to the Duke’s notice as one 
in every way suitable for the post; the Duke 
remarkcd, “I know his name quite well, but is 
there not something against him?” — “No, sir, 
nothing at all,” was the reply, “he is an admi- 
rable officer.” ‘*I am sure,” continued the Duke, 
“that I remember hearing something against 
him; he has written a book or something of that 
sort.” ‘ No, sir, he has never written anything in his life.” “ Well, 
then, he has got ideas.” ‘I can assure your highness that he has 
absolutely none,” replied the military secretary. ‘ Very well,” said 
the Duke, ‘‘ he may be given the post.” 


NS 
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Flying Made Easy.—The numerous airships to which we have 
been introduced in the last few years are not, one must confess, 
particularly interesting except to the expert. . Sir Hiram Maxim, 
however, in his latest aerial novelty is evidently determined 
to cater for the man in 
the street. Sir Hiram’s 
new flying machine is 


really a pleasant and 
ingenious variation of 


the popular merry-go- 
round which will be 
fitted with flying ma- 
chines for cars instead of 
horses. Each of these 
machines is provided 
with an aeroplane or 
some other means of 
causing it to swing out- 
ward and upward while 
it is travelling round a 
very large circle. The 
circle is so large that 
the rotation does not 
have to be too rapid, but 
the cars will form some 
very interesting and com- 
plicated evolutions in the 
air. At present these 
machines are captive, 
but Sir Hiram proposes 
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THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE’S WIFE 


Miss Eliza Farebrother was an actress to whom 
the Duke was formally married. He was not 
permitted to make her his duchess, so she was 
nown as Mrs. FitzGeorge. 
leaving three sons 


THE SUBMARINE WHICH WAS RUN .DOWN. WITH A CREW OF ELEVEN 


This vessel was run down. by a liner off the Nab Lighthouse near Portsmouth on Friday afternoon 
and all on board (two officers and nine men) were drowned. 
boarded by the Prince of Wales at Portsmouth last week 
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to convert them into free flying machines. I believe this latest 
Maxim novelty will be on view shortly at the Crystal Palace and 
Earl’s Court, and visitors to these places of amusement will soon be 
able to enjoy a sensation compared with which the switchback is a 
tame amusement. 


“Love’s Carnival.” —Mr. Alexander has frankly failed with Herr 
Bleichmann’s version of Herr Hartleben’s Rosenmontag, The 
central figure of the play, Hans Rudorff (Mr. Alexander), was a 
will-less namby-pamby officer whose anzemic qualities stand out in 
irritating contrast beside the (needless) noisiness 
of his brother officers. The play is quite local 
and would interest Germans as a comment on 
barrack life, but it scarcely answers the human 
test. It is partly a problem play ; its comedy is 
somewhat crude, and the general effect jars. 
The best acting was given by Mr. Lyall Swete 
as a bullying senior officer and by Mr. Hignett 
and Mr. Leicester as fellow officers, but then 
their parts are more or less consistent. Mr. 
Alexander was certainly not at his best as a 
hero, but that, perhaps, is the fault of the play. 
Miss Braithwaite, as the girl over whom all the 
pother arises, introduces a charming breath of 
sincerity into a play which has so many false 
notes. 


One Thousand Nights.—A Chinese Honey- 
moon celebrated its 1,000th performance on 
Friday evening. Since I first saw it on 
October 21, 1901, 1 have sat through 153 different 
plays. A Chinese Honeymoon has even seen 
one of its original London cast, Mr. Ernest 
Boyd-Jones, die (he succumbed to pleurisy last 
week), and several changes have taken place in 
its personnel ; but still it lives. I could not tell 


She died in 1890 you why. 


Racing Coincidences.—That a number of 
sportsmen who take a financial interest in racing are influenced 
largely by peculiar coincidences is well known. When the famous 
peace manifesto was promulgated by the Czar of Russia an extra- 
ordinary number of small bettors enriched themselves in the follow- 
ing manner. Just about this time the weights for the two first of 
the great spring handicaps were issued. These two events—the 
Lincoln Handicap and the Grand National—are the medium of a 
vast deal of double-event speculation ; that is, one horse is selected 
for each race, and the odds against the first are multiplied by those 
on offer against the 
second. Those “ pun- 
ters” on the gui vive 
for coincidences _ob- 
served that General 
Peace figured in “the 
Lincoln” and Manifesto 
in “the National,” with 
the result that hundreds 
of pounds were invested 
with “ over-the-water ” 
bookmakers, who were 
very hard hit indeed 
when the double event 
came off. Now it is war 
instead of peace, and 
thousands of letters have 
been finding their way 
to the foreign book- 
makers for the double 
event of Barbette and 
The Gunner. Some 
people, however, sub- 
stituted the King’s 
horse, Ambush II., for 
the latter. 
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This is the actual vessel that was 
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Houdini’s Great Lock-picking Feat—A Clever 
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Lecturer—Is the 


Walking Craze Breaking Out Again ?—The Jew that could Count to a Million. 


HOUDINI IN CHAINS 


Some of the manacles from which the amateur 
prison-breaker has freed himself in the course of a 
few minutes 


Russ and Jew.— 
The Daily News the 
other day had an 
amusing letter from 
a Russian Tommy 
describing life on a 
land transport, if one 
may so describe a 
train on the Trans- 
Baikal railway. “ We 
have a Jew called 
Yanko,” says Ivan 
Ivanovitch, “ a first- 
rate little chap. His 
father is a rich man 
and he taught us 
to play cards. He 
played quite fair but 
he won all our money. 
He says he can count 
to a million.” No 
wonder “ Markoff 
sold him the buttons 
off his coat,” though 
one is relieved to find 
that for this ‘‘the 
sergeant hit Yanko 
and made him stand 
in the snow and sew 
them on again.” But 
Yanko takes a lot of 
suppressing. The 
train was warmed 
with hot-water pipes.; 


there was no stove so matches were at a premium. “Yanko,” says 
the Muscovite, “had a whole box of matches, which he sold singly ; 


I owe him one rouble and three kopecks.” 
Jewish question in a nutshell. 


but types. 


Here is the whole Russo- 
The two men, Yanko and Ivan, are 


A Brilliant Lecturer.—Mr. Richard Ashe King’s lecture the 
other evening at St. James’s Hall on “ Irish Wit and Humour” was 
listened to with breathless attention for an hour, after which the 


speaker was greeted with 
shouts for its continua- 
tion. Mr. King was once 
a vicar in Yorkshire, 
afterwards a novelist in 
Ireland, where his Love 
the Debt and The 
Wearing o the Green 
were well received, 
and now for some 
years in London he 
has been the literary 
critic of Zruth and the 
writer of a valuable little 
book called Swift im 
Ireland. As a lecturer 
he excels most, so 
genial is his manner, 
so bright, so varied, and 
so abundant his stories. 
Not only did he give his 
succession of stories in 
a manner that ‘ brought 
down the house,” but he 
elucidated the particular 
characteristics of Irish, 
Scotch, and English 
humour with great force 
and insizht. “Never 
was there a more brilliant 
lecture” was the verdict 
of some of the audience 
as they were leaving. 


Correction.—Two correspondents call my attention to the fact 
that by an obvious printer’s error the figure ‘3 was given instead 
of “g” in our account of Lieutenant Bilse, the author of Zi/e cz a 


Garrison Town. 


The lieutenant entered the German Army in 


1896, not 1836, but I am obliged to Mr. J—-— I—— of Edinburgh 


for his letter and 
also to Mr. C. 
A. Bell of Corrie 
Lodge, Locker- 
bie. An editor 
likes to receive 
letters of correc- 
tion—they save 
his life from 
monotony— and 
when they are 
accompanied by 
pleasant compli- 
ment, as in the 
case of Mr. 
Bell’s letter, 
they are the 
more welcome. 


The Walk- 
ing Craze 
Again.—It looks 
as if the walking 
craze of last year 
was to be again 
revived in the 
coming season. 
Dr. Deighton of 
Durham has 
undertaken at 
the age of sixty- 
one to walk 
from Land’s End 


THE SPECIAL PAIR OF HANDCUFFS 


From which Houdini liberated himself at the Hippodrome 

‘last Thursday after an hour’s hard work. These handcuffs 

took five years to make and contained twenty-one separate 

Below the handcuffs is shown the key with which 
they were locked 


to John o’ Groat’s, a distance of about 1,000 miles, anda Mr. Allen 
of Stroud has also started to walk the same distance, which he hopes 
to cover in twenty-two days. There can be no doubt that walking is 
an excellent and healthful exercise, but the walking enthusiast is as 


a rule rather a bore. 


HOUDIN!’'S GREAT LOCK-PICKING FEAT AT THE LONDON HIPPODROME 


This; illustration shows the locking of the handcuffs on Houdini's wrists in the presence of representatives 


of some London newspapers 
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He lives always on a system and points to 


his walking capabilities 
as a proof of the infalli- 
bility of his‘method. He 
forgets that other people 
have neither time nor 
inclination to walk 
twenty-five or even 
fifteen miles a day. 


Army Refozm.—The 
decision of the War 
Office to abolish the 
territorial names of regi- 
ments and adopt the 
numbers by which they 
were known in the days 
of the Peninsular War 
does not seem to be a 
reform of any great 
magnitude or practical 
utility. Centenarians no 
doubt will rejoice at see- 
ing, for example, the 
Lancashire Fusiliers 
written’of officially as the 
20th Foot once more, 
but it seems open to 
question whether the 
regiment will when on 
active service derive any 
benefit from the adop- 
tion of their old number 
in the Army List. 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Literary Enthusiast in Prison—The Strenuous Life in France— 
The Piano in Zululand—Is Breakfast Dying Out? 


Prison or Paradise ?—If Colonel Arthur Lynch during his im- 
prisonment composed a poem, a century of sonnets, and a three- 
volume novel, besides meditating on Milton and Shakspere and 
undergoing a mental course of mathematical gymnastics, the modern 
gaol must be quite a paradise for the much-worried literary man. 
Well clothed, well fed, well treated, with just enough physical labour 
and the minimum of exercise 
to keep him fit, the conditions 
ought to be favourable to 
literary production. The 
usual distractions of society 
are without the protecting 
walls and even the gossip of 
fellow prisoners is forbidden. 
The real literary enthusiast 
should never wish to come 
out—except for a temporary 
visit to his publisher. Since 
the new rules were adopted 
even the inveterate tramp is 
attracted by the “ open door” 
of Black Maria, and the most 
sentimental convict no longer 
sighs to be free. By the way, 
I could never understand why 
the latter should run away 
from the comforts of gaol 
with the certainty of being 
starved if he escapes the risk 
of being shot. 


A Useless Invitation.— 

In the centre of Highgate Woods there is a very pretty drinking 
fountain adorned with the usual iron drinking tumblers. The foun- 
tain bears the following inscription taken from one of Coleridge’s 
poems: ‘Drink, pilgrim, here; here rest, and if thy heart be 
innocent here, too, shalt thou refresh thy spirit.” As, however, the 
fountain contains no water the meaning of the words seems rather 
lost or else one gets suspicious about their innocence of heart. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE ON THE CONTINENT 


Competitors in the Cross-country Championship of France 


Breakfast and Supper.—Fifty years ago breakfast was so pre- 
eminently a British institution that no Englishman felt he was 
properly prepared for his day’s work unless he had been properly 
fortified by a square meal in the early morning. Latterly, however, 
breakfast is losing its popularity with us, and a cup of coffee with 
some fruit is rapidly taking the place of the familiar eggs and bacon 
with a pot of tea. It may 
possibly be that Mr. Eustace 
Miles is responsible for this 
change, but I am inclined to 
think that it is rather due to 
the growing popularity of 
restaurants. Big  breakfast- 
eaters of old used to fast from 
dinner-time on the previous 
night, but since theatre 
suppers have come so much 
into vogue we have rather 
spoiled our appetite for 
breakfast. I know one ex- 
tremely hard-working editor 
who declares that he can 
either eat breakfast or supper, 
but not both. As he has 
developed a taste for supper 
his breakfast consists of a 
small cup of coffee and a 
banana. 


Free House to Let.— 
Near High Barnet, most pic- 
turesquely situated in a retired 
sylvan retreat, is a house built of timber standing upon wheels on 
which is printed in red chalk letters the following notice . “ Free house 
to let. No owner.” The former owners were apparently gipsies 
who deserted the house for some reason or other leaving behind 
them a yariety of pots and pans in addition to a considerable 
quantity of old clothes. The tenant of such a house as this escapes 
not only the burden of rent but also lives free of rates and taxes, 


AFTER DINNER—A FULL-DRESS EVENING ENTERTAINMENT IN ZIJLULAND 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Eloping Curate—The Dangerous Hansom—The Miseries of 
the Underground Railway—-Turks not Terrible—The Late Duke of Cambridge. 


An Old-world Elopement.— The young lady from Plymouth 
whose romance was nipped in the bud last week was not the first 
to elope with a clergyman. When Tennyson’s 
“Lord of Burleigh” was plain Mr. Henry Cecil he 
married his first wife, the heiress of the Vernons of 
Hanbury, for money and the lady married him for 
the title in prospect. Mrs. Cecil some years later 
fell in love with a handsome young clergyman and 
ran away with him. It was after the elopement that 
her husband hid himself away in Shropshire and so 
met his farmer’s daughter. When he 
obtained his divorce the runaway couple 
were married and lived abroad till the 
clergyman died—at an early age—and 
then the lady who preferred love to an 
earldom came back to England, 
lived on her estates, and married 
her agent. But she never forgot 
her clerical lover. When she died 
she was buried in the winding sheet 
that covered him on his death bed, 
and her former confidential maid 
sprinkled earth from his grave 
upon her coffin. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


A DAINTY DANE 


Mdlle. Genée as Marguerite in the burlesque on 
Faust which forms such an attractive part of High 
Jinks at the Empire 


The Dangerous Hansom.—Statis- 
tics show that the hansom is infinitely 
more dangerous than the most erratic 
motor, yet nobody attempts to reform 
it. Its shape and fittings seem to be 
stereotyped. What can be more irri- 
tating and inconvenient than the glass 
front which lets down with such a 
clatter and rattles furiously all the time it is in positiou? On 
a wet day, too, the rain beats in your face if you keep the 
front up; if it is down you are stifled, while should your jehu 
happen to stop rather suddenly you are likely to take a header 
through it and land somewhere about the horse’s ears. A cab with 
the doors at the sides, the roof brought a little way forward in front, 
and a glass screen to slide down to the dashboard would be a vast 
improvement upon the present packing box on wheels; at least 
there would be more air for the imprisoned passenger and more space 
to be thrown about in. We might then have the handles suggested 
ly King Edward, and with these to hold on to in case of accident 
respectable citizens would waste less time sitting on coroners’ juries. 


Inartistic Tubes.—Though in many respects the new tube from 
Finsbury Park to Moorgate Street is an improvement on its prototype 
between Shepherd’s Bush to the Bank it is not altogether an artistic 
success. No architect, I suppose, can make a railway station a thing 
of beauty exactly, but the stations on the old tube certainly do not 
disfigure the route along which they are to be found. ‘The stations, 
however, of the Great Northern tube are particularly hideous, while 
that in the Essex Road is positively squalid in its appearance. 
Various praiseworthy attempts have been made during the past few 
years to beautify London, and it is a pity that so useful an institution 
as the new electric railway should. be regarded from any point of view 
as one of the black spots of the metropolis, 


LITTLE TURKS NEAR SMYRNA 


Occasionally Over- 
crowded.—Open  con- 
fession is said to be 


good for the soul, and it 
is a step in the right 
direction that the direc- 
tors of the District Rail- 
way should have  ad- 
mitted to the Board of 
Trade that their trains 
are occasionally over- 


BUSINESS DRESS 


[Sir W. B. Richmond advocates men of all 
trades and professions wearing some dress 
which should be distinctive of their respective 
callings. ] 


If only every person made 
(From millionaire to peasant) 
His dress to typify his trade 
It would be far more pleasant. 


The navvy may be stained with clay, 
‘The sweep is often grimy, 


And thus from folk I keep away 
Who else might come anigh me. 


crowded. I wonder what 
the railway’s definition 
of‘ occasionally ” is. It 
would certainly puzzle 
anyone to find a District 
train either in the 


But oft with men of higher rank 
One makes mistakes appalling, 
Yet each one has himself to thank 

If we mistake his calling. 


Why, artists I have known— well there, 
I'll not be passing strictures, 

But you’d have known it by their hair, 
But never by their pictures. 


morning or the evening 
that does not resemble 
a congested sardine tin, 
I am perfectly certain 
that this policy of over- 
crowding injures the railway quite as much as it inconveniences their 
customers. 


Travellers on the Underground Railway are gradually 
coming to the conclusion that it is a 
work of superfluous honesty to buy a 
first-class ticket. In the morning and 
evening it is a case of getting a place 
if you can or being left behind, and 
the first-class passenger who finds his 
compartment regularly inundated by 
holders of third-class tickets begins to 
doubt the policy of wasting money on 
a first-class fare when the same results 
can be obtained with a third-class ticket. 


Mr. Balfour’s Memorandum. — 
There has been a great deal of mystery 
about Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet memo- 
randum as it is proper there should be 
about everything connected with that 
notorious political secret society. But 
it is whispered in certain circles that it 
was a very ordinary affair after all— 
simply a forecast of the effect of the 
various possible developments of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s prefer. ntial policy upon 
the ballot box at the next election. It 
examined each (according to this story) 
in a spirit of philosophical detachment. 
None was condemned on_ principle. 
Protection was ruled out as unpopular, 
preference in its present shape as probably unpopular and unlikely 
to effect the end desired ; but it contemplated what was practically 
a preferential tariff 
under another name 
as a policy which 
even staunch Free- 
traders would con- 
sider worth the sacri- 
fice of principle to 
secure. It was not 
so much the proposals 
themselves as the 
tone in which they: 
were discussed that 
shocked the seceders 
—or rather the spirit 
of the memorandum. 
A man I know is 
even thought- 
reader enough 
to profess to be able 
to give a synopsis 
of the document— 
for a considera- 
tion. 


Langfier 


THE LATE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


H.R.H. George 2nd Duke of Cambridge, grandson 

of King George III., and therefore first cousin of the 

late Queen Victoria, was born at Hanover on March 26, 

1819, and died at Gloucester House, Park Lune, 
March 17, 1904 
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Gossip of the Hour: Is the Boat Race Losing its Popularity ?—The Hotel Elephant— 


Racing v. Crawling ’Buses—The 


A Breakfast ’Bus.—When the new and decorative coffee stall 
first appeared upon the streets the other night it came as a revelation 
to some of us. We had visions of dining saloons on the Twopenny 
Tube, restaurant cars on the electric tramways, and even a breakfast 
’bus for the belated City man 
who has no servant at home 
to boil the kettle. There 
should be little difficulty 
really about the latter, A 
double-decked vehicle with 
the passengers on the top 
floor and the culinary depart- 
ment in the basement ought 
to solve the problem of the 
ages. Even at treble fare 
and cent. per cent. profit on 
the refreshments the break- 
fast ’bus would be incon- 
veniently crowded. 


The Happy Mean.—The 
London ’bus driver with his 
many virtues does not under- 
stand the happy mean. 
*Buses appear always to be 
either crawling or racing, 
both of which extremes ought 
to be illegal. I believe the 
explanation is that the autho- 
rities compel the drivers to 
cover the journey from, say, 
Putney to Liverpool Street in 
a given time, and the driver 
is equally reprimanded if he 
is too soon or late. The consequence is that if a little extra pace is 
put on fora couple of miles this rapidity must be compensated for 
by a corresponding dawdling for another two miles. This may suit 
the omnibus authorities, but is distinctly a hardship for the passen- 
gers who happen to board a bus during this period of retardation. 
The best cure, of course, would be for the police to summon a driver 
for crawling as they now summon him for racing. 


WHEN SHALL WE 


AN ELEPHANTINE HOTEL 


This mammoth hotel, known as ‘‘ The Elephant," is situated in Atlantic City, the Philadelphian 
Margate. It is built in the shape of an elephant, and the entrances are at the animal's 
feet and at the end of his trunk 


War Office and String Bands 


Fading Blues.—Every year one hears that the boat race is not 
so popular as it once was; this is only partially true. Among 
rowing men, past and present, as keen an interest is taken in the 
boat race as ever. It is only as a Cockney festival that the race is 

failing to hold its own, and the same thing is 
true of the Derby. The decline of the popu- 
larity of the boat race with “ the mob, the pro- 
letariat, the hoz polloi,” as Fuller Golden would 
say, is probably due to the growth of 
football in London The Cockney 
‘rowd, likes nothing better than being 
half crushed to death, and 
this desire can be more satis- 
factorily accomplished at Tot- 
tenham than at Putney. Be- 
sides, a football match always 
affords the additional attrac- 
tion of a possible riot, and 
nobody riots and breaks down 
barriers at the boat race. It 
is, in fact, exceedingly difficult 
to inconvenience your neigh- 
bour from Putney to Mort- 
lake unless, indecd, you push 
him into the water. 


No String Bands in the 
Army.—The War Office will 
not give any countenance or 
support to stringed instru- 
mental music as part of the 
regular music provided by 
any regimental band com- 
mittee. Such music must, if 
it exists, be provided by regimental subscriptions and the cost of 
teaching the instrumentalists be defrayed in a like manner. At the 
military school of music at Kneller Hall the students (who are, of 
course, all selected from military bandsmen) are taught to play the 
violin and other stringed instruments, but the expense of their teach- 
ing is paid by subscriptions from the regiments to which these men 
belong and nothing is received from the War Office. 


Cocks 


THREE MEET AGAIN? 
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XV 


] really cannot ex- 
plain exactly why 
I became a musician. 
As a matter of fact I 
began life with a strong 
leaning towards art, 
and for some time I 
studied at the Heather- 
ley School in Berners 
Street, W. The school 
is stillin existence, but 
Heatherley himself, I 
am sorry to say, is dead. 
That desire for sketch- 
ing and painting has 
never left me, and I 
am very glad of this because it is a grateful relief to turn to the 
brush or pencil after working hard at music. I still sketch and 
paint, and nothing delights me more than to get into the woods or 
the open country and set to work on little pictures. These form 
very pleasant reminiscences of my absences from concert-rooms. 

I was born in London on March 3, 1870, and at the tender age 
of nine years 1 was deputy organist at St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury in 
the City. That early experience proved very valuable to me and 
prepared me for giving organ recitais in more public places. I sup- 
pose I was somewhat precocious, for when I was thirteen years old 
I was boldly performing to the world. At the Fisheries, Inventories, 
and other exhibitions from 1883 to 1889 I was giving recitals ; then 
at the age of nineteen years I became a conductor and made my 
bow in the 76/e in which I am best known to the public. I was 
appointed conductor of the Rousbey Opera Company in the last- 
named year, and began a period of very busy work in connection 
with grand and light operas. 

Such success as I had by this time attained I owed to the sound 
training which I had received from my father—a training which had 
enabled me at the age of six to execute pieces from such classical 
composers as Haydn, Bach, and Mozart. My liking for the organ 
was very pronounced, and the kind encouragement of my hearers 
was undoubtedly helpful to me in many ways. I held other appoint- 
ments after leaving St. Mary’s, amongst them that of deputy organist 
at the church of St. Sepulchre, Holborn, famous amongst other things 
for its association with the old Newgate Prison. 

My early admission into the ranks of musical conductors was 
largely due to the studies which I had been able to pursue under the 
best masters. At the Royal Academy I studied the organ under 
Dr. Charles Steggall and Mr. H. R. Rose, Mr. Ebenezer Prout 
trained me in composition, Mr. Walter Macfarren directed my efforts 
with the piano, and Garcia controlled my vocal studies, but only for 
six terms. I was fortunate in being able to play at the Academy on 
July 9, 1889, Prout’s concerto in E minor for organ and orchestra, 
in such a way as to win unanimous approval from the critics. That 
—to me—memorable performance was conducted by Sir Joseph 
Barnby. At the very next Academy concert fortune again favoured 
me, for a couple of my songs were chosen for performance—“ The 
Sea hath its Pearls” and “ When on my Couch I’m Lying.” Again 
I had most encouraging criticisms, and these were largely instru- 
mental in paving the way for the production of an oratorio which I 
had written—S?¢. Dorothea—at Grosvenor Hall. That was in 
February, 1889, before I was twenty years old. I continued my 
composing work with a little opera called Dazsy, an operetta entitled 
Returning the Compliment, and a cantata named Wacoochee, which 
has its basis in an Indian legend. But I have since burned all my 
compositions and never intend writing again. I now devote myself 
to interpreting other people’s works. 

After my experience as a conductor of grand English opera with 
the Rousbey Company I was engaged by Mr. D?Oyly Carte and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan to rehearse the principals and chorus in the produc- 
tion of /vanhoe. After other engagements at the Savoy I was invited 
by Mr. D’Oyly Carte to go on tour, but I leaned towards an invitation 
from Mrs. Carl Rosa to conduct Marie Roze’s farewell operatic 
tour, and accordingly I opened at Blackpool in August, 1891, with 
Carmen. When this tour was ended I returned to composition, and 


MR. HENRY J. WOOD AT THE PRESENT DAY 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


——-WHY I BECAME A CONDUCTOR 
By Mr. Henry J. Wocd. 
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the result was A Hun- 
dred Years Ago, the 
libretto being written 
by Alec Nelson. In 
1894 I conducted 
Marie Roze’s farewell 
concert tour, in the 
course of which 
Madame Roze, who 
was a great favourite 
wherever she appeared, 
sang at no fewer than 
thirty-six concerts a 


song which I had 
specially composed MR. WOOD AT THE AGE OF 16 
for her. 


Meanwhile I had devoted much of my energy to teaching singing 
for the stage and founding classes for the study of and training for 
grand opera in English. These classes are still in existence and are 
largely attended by foreigners. In 1894 I also conducted 7ke Lady 
S/avey for one hundred nights at the Avenue Theatre, with Miss 
May Yohe as the principal character. During that year while at 
Bayreuth I began that association with Queen’s Hall by which, 
perhaps, Iam best-known to the music-loving world. I made the 
acquaintance of Herr Mottl, and as a result became the musical 
adviser to Mr. Schulz-Curtius for the Queen’s Hall Wagner concerts ; 
I was also appointed chorusmaster. A year later I became associated 
with Mr. Robert Newman, the manager of Queen’s Hall, and took 
the conductorship of. the first of the series of promenade concerts. 
The generous support of the public, the unfailing efforts of the 
manager, and the loyalty and ability of the band, have rade those 
concerts what they are to-day and have given me that opportunity 
for raising the tone and character of popular concerts for which | 
have always longed. 

My work as a conductor grew rapidly, and in JaddiGon to my 
numerous Queen’s Hall series I became closely associated with 
Nottingham, Wolverhampton, and Sheffield, founding the Not- 
tingham City Orchestra in 1899 and conducting the Sheffield 
Musical Festival in 1902. In November, 1898, Mr. Newman was 
commanded by Queen Victoria to take the whole of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra to Windsor Castle. On the 24th a concert was given 
at which I conducted 106 instrumentalists. The selections were 
mostly from Wagner’s and Tschaikowsky’s works. At the close of 
the performance | had the honour of being presented to the Queen, 
and subsequently received from her Majesty a gold-mounted baton 
surmounted by a crown and encircled by a band pontaining the 
initials, “ V.R.I.” 

At the beginning of this year I |paid a brief visit to America to 
conduct two concerts at the beautiful hall which Mr. Carnegie has 
built for the New York Philharmonic Society. Nothing could 
exceed the enthusiasm of the orchestra and the kindness of all the 
people with whom I came in contact. I have been invited to 
conduct a series of half-a-dozen concerts in America—two in New 
York, one in Boston, one in Washington, one in Pittsburg, and one 
in Baltimore, which city is apparently to rise swiftly from its ashes. 
A deputation is coming over to see me in May, when I suppose the 
matter will be settled. 

I have been invited to go to Pittsburg to take charge of an 
orchestra there, and there are always in the air the numerous 
schemes which I suppose are inseparable from a busy life, but 
as to what the future may bring forth I am no prophet; I cannot 
tell; I am in the hands of destiny. Meanwhile my great ambition 
is to make the Queen’s Hall orchestra, to which I] owe so much, 
without a rival in the world. 

In my leisure hours I have found time to lecture at the 
Nottingham University on ‘The Voice and Musical Pitch,” 
“Singing as an Art,” “ The Cultivation of the Singing Voice,” and 
“John Sebastian Bach: the Times he Lived in and his Life’s 
Work.” All these I am going to publish in book form shortly, 
together with a lecture which I am preparing on wood-wind instru- 
ments to be delivered at Sheffield with the assistance of the Queen’s 
Hall Wind Quintet this month. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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Literary Gossip. 


An Artistic Book.—Those who are interested in fine metal 
work by a true artist should see a book called The Work of Morel- 
Ladeutl, which has just been published in Paris at a modest price. 
It is a tribute to Morel-Ladeuil, compiled by his son. Léonard 
Morel-Ladeuil was born in 1820, The author tells the life story of 
his father with genuine eloquence—his early studies, interrupted by 
the Revolution of 1848, and his after successes in Paris, including, 


THE TATLER 


An Ever-popular Story-teller.—The publication by the Mac- 
millans of a sixpenny edition of Mrs. Henry Wood’s J/rs. Halli- 
burton’s Troubles is a reminder that that author was not as ephemeral 
as many of her more literary contemporaries rashly assumed. She 
was able to write not one but many exciting stories, and of these not 
the least attractive was J/rs. Halliburton’s Troubles, with its vivid 
description of life in her native city of Worcester, or “ Helstoneleigh.” 


A Good Shakspere.—I congratulate the firm of J. Finch and Co, 
on the admirable idea that is embodied in the four-volumed edition 
of Shakspere that they have just sent to me. This includes the 
three volumes of the “ Works” and one volume of the “ Life,” by 
Mr, Sidney Lee. The three volumes of the ‘t Works,” of course, 


A POMPEIAN LADY AT HER TOILET 
From ‘‘L’CEuvre de Morel-Ladeuil, Sculpteur-Ciseleur, 1820-1888." Published by A. Lahure, 9, Rue de Fleurus, Paris 


by the way, work for the well-known firm of Elkington and Son of 
London and Birmingham. In Birmingham, indeed, he resided for 
three years, and he continued on his return to France a constant 
succession of designs of exceeding beauty, many of them being 
reproduced in this volume, in which also will be found a complete 
catalogue of his work. 


Another Tennyson.—Lovers of Tennyson may be grateful to the 
firm of George Newnes for the thin-paper edition that it has just 
published. It contains the poems from 1830-59, Tennyson’s 
great period. In fact, although some of his contemporaries praised 
very highly many of the poems written in later life—the complete 
Tdylis of the King, the second Locksley Hall, and other things—it 
cannot be doubted that here we have the best of Tennyson, and in 
some of the earlier poems the worst as well, It is a beautiful little 
book, 
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are clearly the three-volumed edition that has long been published 
by the Macmillans, and the “ Life” of Sidney Lee is here given by 
permission of Smith and Elder. But Finch and Co. have designed a 
delightful cover to all four books, and for the first time have bound 
them uniformly, so that this is an admirable presentation edition of 
Shakspere, peculiarly suitable for a school prize. 


A Wonderful Shillingsworth.—Mr. Grant Richards’s ‘ World’s 
Classics” grow apace. To them he has quite recently added the 
third volume of Buckle’s History of Civilisation and Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton’s pretty story, dy/wiz. Mr. Richards further pro- 
mises in this admirable shilling series yet another volume of Has/itt, 
making the third, and the first volume of Browning’s works. People 
complained for years that they could not get Browning cheaply, but 
now it seems we are to have his collected works at a shilling a 
volume. That is to provide him for the multitude with a vengeance. 
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- AT THE OXFORD : 


By Arnold Golsworthy. Wlvustrated by S. H. Sime. 


J as we took our seats Meier and Mora M: Jake Freidman is a humorist of quality Then Miss St. Clair tilted her hat over her 

were announced. Meier is a gentleman who can sing top notes with ease and eyebrows and marched along with a domineer- 
who is singularly expert at the delightful game accuracy. On his first entry he explained that ing strut just to show us how it feels to be 
he had once belonged to an opera rich. It was a very clever piece of work 
troupe and had had to play almost indeed. Mr. Howard helped the performance 
all the parts himself. He had been out with a few little quips and cranks, and the 
Tenor, Bass, Allsopp, and Lager, management had to lower the curtain before 
and the house roared at the wilti- _ the house would part with this entertaining pair. 


CIS, thus showing VI iss Rosie Lloyd came on to sing to us 
that it is not correct about a gentleman who had come to 


i to assert that Eng- 

lish people have no 
sense of humour. It 
is fair, however, to Mr. Freidman to 
say that he could do a great deal 
better than that. Some of his quaint 
little stories were very well told, and 
his imitation of a prima donna 
brought down the house. 


oward and St. Clair are 
an exceptionally attrac- 
tive pair—especially St. Clair. 
I presume that St. Clair is 
the Jady, as with such a fair 
creature in view | have no 
admiration to waste on mere 
men. She is certainly a 
very lively young lady, 
and yet her perforniance is 
carefully restrained and lacks nothing of 
refinement. Her song was about her pro- 
spects of becoming the bride of a mil- 
lionaire, and in her mind’s eye she could 
of athletics known as “punching the ball.” already see herself sitting by his side in a 
Mora is a dainty lady who sings and dances gorgeous motor car and making the other 
in the intervals while Meier is getting his girls whistle with envy as she rattled along. 
breath back for another go of punch- 
ing. At first Mora walked in and sat 
down on a chair as if she had given 
up working and preferred resting. 
All at once, however, an idea occurred 
to her. She jumped and said—yes, 
she would—she would sing us a— 
coon song. Perhaps after a little 
longer rest Mora might have thought 
of something more original. Still, it 
was a very dainty and fascinating 
exhibition of the coon industry and 
everybody appeared to be entirely 
satisfied. 


GP ues Meier took up his coat and 

walked up to the leather ball 
with a resolute and determined air. 
Without a word he struck the ball a 
sharp blow that sent it reeling back- 
wards, and on its return swing he hit 
it again. The fighting then became 
smarter and more businesslike, and 
speaking technically Meier was all 
over his opponent in about two 
seconds. He hit the ball with his fists 
and his elbows alternately and kept 
it on the move all the time with a 
rhythmical rapidity, every blow 
coming down at the right second and 
practically beating time to the band. 
In order to show the uninitiated in 
the house how difficult such a feat is 
Mora was invited to have a try at 
getting one in on the ball every time, 
and five times out of six the lady 
found herself punching the air. 


town and “left his missis in the country.” I 


mA TAKE 
FRELOMAN 


artes 


did not, unfortunately, have an 
opportunity of hearing much of this 
song as Mr. Sime, who had been so 
far unusually morose and _ taciturn, 
suddenly decided that this was a fit 
and proper occasion to inform me in 
his best and most aggressive style 
that I had no qualifications at all for 
journalism and that I was incapable 
of even appreciating what English 
literature means. I think, however, 
that when a member of our old 
nobility like myself cgndescends to 
mix with people of this class the least 
they can do is to restrain their natural 
barbarism a little. 


iss Ada Cerito scored tremen- 
dously with a song dealing 
with the business of a matrimonial 
agency. Ladies looking out for a 
husband were invited to give the 
agency a call and inspect the stock, 
but it was understood that chronic 
old maids would have to pay big 
prices. Another frequent remark was 
“What ho!” a robust method of 
address that will be familiar to all 
students of romantic literature. The 
catchwords of culture are much appre- 
ciated at variety entertainments. 
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Gossip of the Hour: Have we Humour in England?—An Irishman from Hungary— 
The Duke’s Mansion in Belgrave Square—Another Bridge Story. 


Blundering Visitor: By Jove! he-he’s w-wonderfully human-looking, isn’t he? 


Are We too Obvious ?—Foreigners are continually telling us that 
we have no sense of humour. I think the American criticism of the 
Britisher that he wants his “i’s” too plainly dotted is more just. In 
American papers one certainly never sees the explanatory note that 
accompanies so many of the jokes published in English journals. 
In Punch, for example, last week there was an admirable drawing 
of an old gentleman looking with horror at a little girl upsetting a 


perambulator and telling the juvenile nurse that he hopes the baby - 


is not hurt. It is as plain as a pikestaff in the drawing that the 
baby is merely a bundle of linen on its:way to the wash, yet the 
writer of the joke or the editor thinks it necessary to tell his readers 
that it is not a baby after all but a bundle of linen. This is dotting 
one’s “i’s”” with a vengeance. 


From Cork in Hungary.—That the rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet is a proverb which does not seem to apply to 
music, and no doubt Miss Parkina is quite right in continentalising 
her name. Nor is it likely that the late Signor 
Campobello would have had quite such a vocal 
success as Mr. Campbell. So in the matter of Hun- 
garian bands of almost as many colours as the old 
croquet stick or the rainbow. Hungarian is a diffi- 
cult language, and very few English people under- 
stand it or can speak it. It is not there that the 
trouble arises ; it comes from unexpected circum- 
stances as when recently an affable guest observed 
to a black-browed, black-bearded, swarthy, and 
snub-nosed Hungarian in a band, “And what part 
of Hungary do you come from, my man?” “From 
county Cork, yer honner,” replied the Hungarian. 


From Duke to Dollars.—The house which Mr. 
Otto Beit has bought from the Duke of Richmond 
is a large villa standing alone in a garden at the 
north-east corner of Belgrave Square and is probably 
the largest in the square. It is curious to reflect 
that it is barely three-quarters of a century ago that 
the site of the square was a well-known haunt of 
footpads. It was open country known as the Five 
Fields, just off the main road from Westminster to 
Chelsea. Footpads lurked in the fields in order to 
lay in wait for the coaches, pedestrians returning 
from London, and even waggons going towards the 
King’s Road. The square was planned out and 
begun in 1825, but for a long time the works by night 


Not the Right Randolph.—It was the late Lord 
Randolph Spencer-Churchill who said that a double 
name was a sure sign of mediocrity, apparently 
forgetting his own double-barrel. Sometimes it 
springs from an honest desire to possess individuality 
as in the case of one, Mr. Fenton Jones. He had 
been christened Fenton, and as Jones simply he 
found he was continually mistaken for a dozen 
others of the same name. He therefore became 
Fenton-Jones, and as his friends said ceased to be 
a Christian, for he had no Christian’ name but 
merely a surname. Another man whose name was 
Hill decided to tack on his second name and become 
Randolph-Hill in distinction to the many other 
Hills. He only did it once. He and his wife 
went to a party and she gave the names as “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Randolph-Hill.” © The butler imperfectly 
caught the sound and announced “Lady Randolph 
Churchill.” Everyone turned, but their look of 
disappointment was so painfully marked when they 
saw who it was that the lady decided to drop the 
Randolph altogether. 


Another Bridge Story.—Rudeness and quarrel- 
ling at bridge seem to be unluckily only too common. 
One lady -has acquired the nickname of the 
“lecturer” because she finds fault with everybody’s 
play and insists on telling them what they “ought 
to have done.” Others have an awkward habit of 
counting up the points wrong, but always so that the result is in 
their favour. Some will only play for certain points, and if their 
comrades object make a scene to get their own way. There are 
other players who object to stop unless they happen to have won. 
It was only the other day that two ladies had a violent quarrel over 
the small sum of 17s. 
which one had _ lost 
and objected to pay. | 
After a heated argu- | 
ment the loser counted | 
out the money in her | 
hand and threw iton | 
the table, saying in | 


the most insolent 
way, “ That will pay 
for your next dinner 
party.” 


— ATYSnitH 


furnished a welcome shelter to crowds of disreputable 
night birds, and disgraceful scenes went on in this 
borderland between Westminster and Chelsea. 


SENTENTIOUS REMARKS—No. V. 


“I'm feeling very run down” murmured the pedestrian 
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THE GHOST OF PHILIP QUIRK 


A Short Story. 


By Tom Gallon. 


] am dying ; the solid world that once was so much to me and iu 

which | held a great place is slipping fast away like the ending 
ofa dream. I have faith that | may wake in a brighterone. I look 
about me at the whitewashed walls of the prison infirmary and am 
glad that this is the end ; I tell this story to one who has been a 
good friend to me and who will write it down so that all men may 
know what my life has been and may understand the ruin that fell 
upon me. So many tales have got about as to the crime I committed 
that it is just and right that the truth should be told ; as I hope for 
mercy, I lay my hand upon my heart and look at the white ceiling 
above me and swear this is the truth. 

I was said to be wild as a young man; I do not think it can ever 
be claimed that I was vicious. The world seemed very full of 
wonderful things and I longed to see them ; life stretched out before 
me like a great panorama, and I wanted to examine every corner of 
the picture, so at an age when most boys are still in the home nest 
I started out to make my fortune in what fashion I could. 

I made that fortune somewhat more rapidly than most men have 
done. That was a day of new countries when fortunes were to be 
picked out of the solid earth, when cities rose in a night as it were, 
and when a man who rose a beggar in the morning might lie down 
at night a millionaire—or something very near it at all events. I 
was one of the lucky ones; everything sezmed to prosper with 
me, and I looked forward to returning within a very short time to 
the old country a rich man. Then in an evil hour I thought I saw 
a chance to take a bigger stride even than before, and I arranged a 
partnership with Philip Quirk. 

Quirk was one of those bright, bold, dashing creatures who 
seem to twine their way into the hearts of their fellows and who 
are always ready with a smile and a jest for good or ill fortun>. I 
liked him, I trusted him utterly. He repaid my trust by robbing me 
of all I had ina desolate part of Mexico and leaving me penniless 
and almost starving. The crime was blacker when I remember that 
I was lying ill of a fever and could not help myself. 

My fortune was gone, I had to begin all over again. A kindly 
half-breed nursed me back to life and health, and I set out with one 
bitter hope in my mind—to find Philip Quirk and take my revenge 
for the wrong he had done me. I couldn’t begin to make another 
fortune until I had found him—until I had met him face to face. 

I was prospecting a little later in a place hundreds of miles from 
where he had deserted me, and had practically given up all hope of 
finding him, when I suddenly came upon him, almost walked into his 
arms as it were. We were all alone as it happened, and almost 
before he knew what had occurred I was upon him and we were 
grappling together like tigers. I swear I did not mean to kill him; 
I don’t think I knew what my real intention was at the moment. 
All I thought of was the fact that the man who had robbed me of all I 
had toiled so hard to get and who had deserted me when I was 
almost dying was in my clutches. So we gripped each other and 
swayed about, breathing hard and not speaking a word. 

Suddenly I saw behind me what he could not see himself. In 
that desperate fight we had worked together to the very edge of a 
precipice which went sheer down from almost under his feet. In 
the deadly fear‘of the moment I struck at him and strove to break 
away ; he slipped and went backward heavily and plunged out of 
sight. 

I knew the place well; 1 knew that no man-could live who went 
down that awfuldepth. Sick with horror I crept away and put as 
great a distance as possible between myself and the place where I had 
killed him, for I felt that although the thing was accidental I was 
responsible for his death. 

It was never known. In that wild place men came and went, and 
were not of much more account than the beasts and birds they slew 
for food. Philip Quirk was not missed and I was not suspected. 

I went to another part and began life again. The old luck was 
with me, and everything I touched was sure to be right. I built up 
a fortune—by myself this time—and came to England to enjoy it. 

If I ever thought of the matter at all in the years that followed I 
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thought of it only as some uneasy dream ; [| think I came in time to 
regard it as nothing else than that. If ever in wakeful hours of the 
night the memory of it came back to me I justified the old fault by 
saying that the man had robbed and wronged me, and that his death 
was the proper penalty ; I excused myself for what had been but an 
accident. And never in all that time did I breathe to a living soul 
what had happened in that desolate place at the other side of the 
world, when Philip Quirk and I had met face to face and he had died. 

That old life was left so far behind that the time came when, 
with English investments and English interests, I almost persuaded 
myself that I had never been anything but the staid and sober 
citizen I became. I married one of the most gracious and lovely 
women imaginable, and although she came of an old race and had 
possessions of her own | married her for love. Though we 
talked often of my old adventures and of my wanderings in other 
places, and I know she believed my mind and my past life were as 
an open book to her, yet that page was never turned, and she 
never heard the name of Philip Quirk. 

Twelve years went by, and one winter night I sat alone in my 
own particular room in my big house in London. Let me say at 
once that there was nothing ghostly about the place ; there was not 
the faintest thing in the room or in anything that surrounded me to 
suggest the past. It was a cosy room and a bright fire burned in 
it; certain comfortable spirits and cigars stood at my elbow ; certain 
comfortable, well-fed servants were within call at a moment’s notice. 
I mention all these things because I want it to be clearly understood 
that I was in no frame of\mind for sudden surprises—that I was a sane, 
quiet citizen in his own house in the heart of London and thinking 
how comfortable it would be to go up presently to my well-warmed 
room and sleep the sleep of a man with a good conscience. 

Suddenly I experienced that queer feeling which has come to 
most of us frequently—the feeling that there was someone in the 
room. It was very late as I have said, and the house was quiet, 
I sprang up abruptly and saw standing near the door a shadowy, 
grey figure. 

I knew that figure in a moment. Twelve years had gone by, but 
I had not forgotten the face of my enemy. It was the figure of the 
man I had killed—Philip Quirk. The figure stood perfectly still ; 
only the eyes seemed to move a little as they looked at me. I felt 
that after twelve years this thing had come from the grave to 
haunt me. 

I saw, even in the shadowy corner where he stood, the deep scars 
upon his forehead ; I saw also a livid mark down one side of his 
face—all evidence of the frightful injuries he had received before he 
died. For I felt as I looked at him no shadow of doubt but that 
he really was dead and that the figure before me was the ghost of 
him come back from the grave to haunt me. 

“You are the ghost of Philip Quirk,” I said in a low tone. 

He laughed with that Jaugh I remembered so well; he remained 
where | had first seen him in the shadows, ‘Oh yes, I’m the ghost 
of Philip Quirk,” he said. ‘ You thought you’d done with me, didn’t 
you? You believed in the old idea that dead men tell no tales. I’ve 
wandered a long way to find you; I won’t leave you in a hurry now. 
Twelve years, isn’t it, since you tossed me out of life ?” 

“ What are you going todo?” I asked in terror. ‘ What do you 
want with me?” 

The ghost seemed to enjoy the grim humour of the thing; he 
laughed aloud. ‘lve come back from the grave,” he replied in a 
frightful whisper. ‘I’ve come back to haunt you. I’ve waited all 
these years until I could see you rich and prosperous. I come back 
now at my own chosen time, Yes, my friend, I’m going to haunt 
you.” 

I remember that I turned away at that moment, perhaps because 
I could not bear the sight of that scarred and broken face. When I 
looked round again I was alone ; that corner of the room was empty. 
After a moment’s pause I ran out, calling aloud to the servants ; 
when they came up to me, surprised and startled by my loud cry, I 
asked if they had seen anyone or anything pass them. They looked 
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at me in wonderment and shook their heads and said that no one 
had come in or gone out. I knew then what it meant. I went back 
to my room afraid of the shadows—afraid of myself. 

From that time the thing haunted me. Always at night when, 
perhaps, I would have almost forgotten that it had ever risen from 
the grave, it would stand suddenly in that corner of the room and 
callto me. I changed my room. I had the furniture shifted about 
so as to give a fresh aspect to the other room I chose; it was all 
useless. Always at night came that thing to jeer and laugh 
at me. : 

It broke me down and wore me out within a month. Within a 
month I had left my speculations and the business I had delighted 
in to take care of themselves; I had fled from the ghost of Philip 
Quirk. My wife was frightened at the change that had come over 
me; I dared not tell her the cause. I let everything go; I forgot 
all the happiness I_had gradually built up for myself. Out of the 
grave had come Philip Quirk to haunt me with the memory of the 
past. ? 

I can scarcely remember after all these years how it came about. 
I think the horror of that figure must have turned my brain at last. 
I only know that some old foolish tale about the laying of a ghost 
occurred to me and took possession of my mind and would not be 
banished. : f 

I had heard that a silver bullet could kill or banish such an 
unearthly visitant as mine. I determined to try it; I think at that 
time I was mad enough to try anything. I melted down a silver 
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ornament I had secretly at night and moulded a bullet out of it. 2 
loaded an old pistol—a heavy, old-fashioned thing—and waited my 


_ Opportunity. 


I did not dare to fire at it in the house, nor was it necessary. At: 
that time the spirit of the dead man came abroad with me, sometimes. | 
at night, flitting along by my side through the darkened streets while: 
I kept away from it as much as | could. : 

I remember we came to a lonely place on the outskirts of London. 
Ican see now as I saw then the gleaming lights of the great city 
lying below us. I lured the ghostly thing on, then turned suddenly 
and fired point-blank at its breast. It flung up its arms and fell! 
forward at my feet. : 

I had expected that it would vanish ; perhaps I had not known: 
quite what to expect. In terror | went near to it in the darkness. 
and bent down and ventured to touch it. To my horror I touched’ 
warm flesh. 

While I knelt there he turned towards me and raised his head a. 
little. ‘*You—you’ve done it—this time,” he said in a voice I 
remembered so well. ‘I managed to crawl back—back to life— 
twelve years before. The rest—was a trick. ‘This ends it.” 

They caught me there kneeling beside him. The tale I told’ 
was so wild that they wrote me down as being mad ; they shut me 
away from my fellows for the rest of my life. I’m an old man now ; 
[ am dying; it cannot matter. But the ghost of Philip Quirk has- 
haunted me through all these years; it will haunt me till the good 
friend who writes this closes my eyes at the last. 


Can you Detect anything Wrong in these Letters fe 


This competition began last week, when we gave half-a-dozen pictures, each containing some error which our readers had to detect. This week we give 
six letters, each of which contains one or more mistakes. Those who wish to enter for the competition must write on a large sheet of paper, with 
their names and addresses, what they consider to be the particular mistake or mistakes in each letter, with their own corrections. Nothing need be cut 
out; each letter is numbered, and it will be sufficient to give the number of letter referred to. For the next two weeks we shall give a similar set of 
puzzles. Wait till the last appears in our issue of April 6 and then send your solutions of the four sets of puzzles to The Detection Editor, ‘The 
Tatler,” Great New Street, E.C., not later than April 12. If you missed the pictures last week you can procure the number containing them from your 
newsagent. For the most accurate solutions three prizes are offered: (1) A beautiful Framed Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen ; (2) a Framed Drawing 
_ by Ernest Prater; (3) a Framed Drawing by Holland Tringham 
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One Who will Face the Wilds of Manchuria with the Russian Army. 


This is Victor Bulla of St. Petersburg, one of the Special Correspondents of “The Sphere” and “The Tatler,” who has by permission of the 
Russian officials accompanied the invading forces now en route for Manchuria 
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cities of Japan. They are under a 
vow to live this life of wandering 


WATER AT A WAYSIDE SPRING 


There are over 33,000 rickshaw men in Tokio alone by the last census 


JAPAN'S 


INTEREST 


IN THE APPLIANCES OF THE WEST 


The man behind the camera being interested in bridge construction attempted to photograph this bridge at Osaka, with the above result 
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THE WAR. FEVER IN RUSSIA 
Scenes in the Streets of St. Petersburg. 
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THE NEWLY-FORMED REGIMENT OF SIBERIAN SHARPSHOOTERS 


Leaving for the front with the commanding officer, Colonel Budegofsky 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Prince Eitel Fritz.—The Crown 
Prince of Germany is the very 
opposite in character and disposition 
to his younger brother, Prince Eitel 
Fritz, who is of an extremely quiet 
and retiring nature, and infinitely 
more impressed with the necessity 
of complying to parental authority 
than is the heir to the throne. On 
several occasions the Crown Prince 
has suffered for his direct disobedi- 
ence to the Kaisers commands, 
notably when a short time ago he 
attended a theatre in Berlin where 
a military play was being performed 
which the Kaiser disapproved of. 
Prince Eitel Fritz, who refused to 
accompany his brother, was_ in- 
formed by that headstrong Prince 
that “he was a very good boy but 
not the stuff that kings are made of.” 


Brighton in the Sun.—Whilst 
London has been suffering from a 
lencthy spell of sunless days 
Brighton has rejoiced in occasional 
fits of bright and pleasant weather, 
and has attracted crowds of dis- 
tinguished and well-known people 
to its shores. The Duke and 
Duchess of Fife were there last 
week, and Mr. Sassoon entertained 
a “non-political” party consisting 
of Lord Rosebery, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Mr. Balfour. Lord 
and Lady Zetland and Lady Sel- 
borne were also at Brighton last 
week, and altogether the place is 
having a brilliant season and the 
hotels are making a fortune. 


A Jewel Romance.—A_ story 
has reached me concerning a very 
well-known woman in society who 
was constantly giving away large 
sums of money in charity and 
eventually found herself by so 
doing in financial difficulties. 
With much reluctance this charitable lady 
decided to sell some of her family jewels, and 
a short time ago they were disposed of by 
auction for £2,000. A week or so later the 
owner of the jewels received them all back 
accompanied by a few lines in a woman’s 
handwriting saying, ‘‘ Please accept these as 
my small share in your charitable works.” 
The owner of the jewels despite every effort 
has been unable to discover the identity of 
her benefactress. 


Sir Charles Hardinge.--The successor of 
Sir Charles Scott at the English embassy at 
St. Petersburg is a younger brother of Lord 
Hardinge and goes to the Russian capital as 
Sir Charles Hardinge, having received the 
K.C.M.G. Sir Charles Hardinge has had a 
diplomatic career of much distinction, and his 
appointment at.the critical juncture to the 
legation at St. Petersburg is evidence of the 
high estimation in which his diplomatic 
talents are held. His wife is a daughter of the 
late Lord Alington and is one of the women 
of the bedchamber in Queen Alexandra’s 
household, 


the Countess of Cromartie. 
present duke, was Ann Hay Mackenzie. 
of Cromartie in her own right in 1861 with limitation to her second 
His eldest daughter, Lady Sybil 
Mackenzie, was confirmed Countess of Cromartie two years later 


surviving son. 


Week by 


LADY CONSTANCE MACKENZIE 


Lady Constance, who has been on a great shooting expedition in 
America—treated, of course, inost sensationally by the American 
reporter—is the niece of the Duke of Sutherland and the sister of 
Her grandmother, the mother of the 
She was created Countess 


He died in 1893. 


Etiquette on the Cheap.—Nowadays no 
newspaper is considered complete without its 
‘ladies’ column,” and even those journals 


which from their contents seem to cater 
mainly for sportsmen often contain little ser- 
mons on matters appertaining to dress and 
etiquette or some other purely feminine subject. 
In one of the London evening papers the 
other day I learned from a column headed 
‘Lessons in Politeness ” some instructive and 
illuminating facts concerning deportment. 
When a lady and gentlemen are entering a 
private house together the lady goes first. 
When entering a shop the gentleman should 
precede the lady. The gentleman must lift 
his hat when he offers any civility, such as 
picking up a bundle. In receiviny an apology 
he must also raise his hat. A gentleman 
must remove his hat with the hand furthest 
from the lady or the person he is saluting. 
Many gentlemen raise their hats even when 
parting from another gentleman. These hints 
it would seem are intended exclusively for 
Jadies and gentlemen. Where mere men and 
women are concerned I suppose there would 
be a different code of politeness. 
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Week. 


The Bishop’s Wife.—It was 
said of the late Lord Shand that he 
owed his peerage to Queen Victoria. 
While he was one of the judges of 
the Court of Session—who, of 
course, are all given the courtesy 
title of Lord—Lord Shand and his 
wife were staying in the Riviera 
some years ago at the same time 
as Queen Victoria. The Queen 
noticing the names, Lord Shand 
and Mrs. Shand, in the list of 
visitors asked how it was that the 
wife did not share her husband’s 
title. The custom of the Scotch 
law was then explained to her 
Majesty, who apparently regarded it 
as a discrepancy that the husband 
should be known as “Lord” and 
the wife as plain ‘‘ Mrs.” At any 
rate, very shortly afterwards Lord 
Shand was created a peer, when, of 
course, his wife became Lady 
Shand. The same difficulty, by the 
way, in regard to a title arises in 
the case of bishops, and_hotel- 
keepers on the Continent can never 
quite understand why My Lord the 
Bishop should be travelling alone 
with Mrs. Smith, 


Glee Dinners. — The concert 
dinners at the Hétel Cecil, which 
are proving so popular, are really 
not a novelty but a revival. Long 
before an orchestra was to be found 
in any restaurant or hotel in London 
the glee dinner was a_ well-known 
feature, but for some reason or 
another the singers were gradually 
supplanted by cornets and violins. 
A couple of years ago | asked the 
manager of a_ very well-known 
restaurant in Piccadilly if he did 
not think that the public would 
prefer vocal music rather than 
instrumental as an  accompani- 
ment to their dinner. He told me that he 
did not think the experiment would answer 
for one reason. Nowadays people talk per- 
petually at dinner, and while the public 
like a band, provided it is not loud enough 
to drown their conversation, he was afraid 
that many of his customers might feel them- 
selves compelled to keep silence during a song. 


The First Column.—Like the Earl and 
Countess of Lucan, who became grand- 
parents twice over in one week (one arrival 
being the important son and heir to the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Hamilton), the Duke 
and Duchess of Buccleuch have recently been 
presented with two new grandchildren—one 
is the firstborn of Lord George Scott, who 
married the Lady Elizabeth Manners last 
spring, the marriage taking place from the 
Duke of Rutland’s country home, Belvoir 
Castle, and the other babe is the child of the 
Earl and Countess of Dalkeith, who have been 
married about eleven years and have quite a 
large family of boys and girls, the eldest child 
-—little Lady Margaret Scott—being over ten 
years of age. 
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Johnston & Hoffmann 
THE COUNTESS RUSSELL 


Lady Russell, whose marriage with Lord Russell in Nevada, U.S.A., in 1900: subsequently led to his being tried for bigamy by his peers at Westminster 
is a daughter of the late William Cooke. Lord Russell's first wife is a daughter of Sir Claude and Lady Scott 
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The Royal Visit to Ireland.—The visit of 
the King and Queen to Ireland, which appears 
to have been definitely fixed although Irish 
royal visits seem subject to alteration at the 
last moment, will be of a semi-private character 
and not attended with the same state cere- 
mony as was the royal visit last year. Indeed, 
the forthcoming visit of the King and Queen 
to the Irish capital is probably intended as a 
compliment ‘to Lord Dudley, who has filled 
the position of Viceroy so admirably and 
generally ingratiated himself with all classes 
in Ireland. His Majesty will most likely 
remain at the Viceregal Lodge in Dublin 
during the visit; it is, at all events, very 
unlikely that anything in the nature of an Irish 
tour will be undertaken, which will, no doubt, 
disappoint a great many of his Majesty’s 
subjects in different parts of the country. 


Bismarck of Japan.—The Marquis Ito, 
who is called the Bismarck of Japan, has 
been the main instrument of the Europeani- 
sation of Japan, and he has worked from 
personal knowledge for he has travelled all 
over Europe and visited the United States. 
Wherever he went he had a mental note 
book with him; he is a wonderfully keen 
observer and has a marvellous memory. He 
did not commit the mistakes that so many 
Orientals do through sheer misapprehension. 
He summed up our matrimonial state very 
tersely—“ The Japanese by marrying acquires 
a willing servant, the Englishman becomes 
an unwilling one.” Of our Parliament he 
said, “ Half of it spend their time in trying to 
convince Europe that the other half are rogues 
and liars, and are very indignant with the 
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_ was one of the Stanleys. 
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other half for doing the same.” Ito himself 
has remained very Japanese and clings to 
many old customs which are generally re- 
garded as old-fashioned. He does not like 
Europeanisms but regards them as inevitable 
—for others. 


One of the Queen’s Ladies. —Lady Kathe- 
rine Coke, who is so admirably fulfilling Lady 
Lamington’s duties as lady in waiting during 
the latter’s absence in India, is the daughter 
of the 2nd Earl of Wilton, not by the famous 
“ Tsabella Countess” but by his first wife, who 
Lord Wilton himself 
was Lord Steward of the Household. Lady 
Katherine is, therefore, closely connected with 
the Court by three families—her husband’s, 
her own, and her mother’s—while two of her 
sons have served in the Scots Guards and were 
therefore actual members of the household. 
The Queen is personally very fond of her 
and the appointment was regarded as quite 
natural. The duties of a lady-in-waiting are 
light, being mainly of a dignified nature. She 
adds lustre to the Queen’s surroundings when 
state is, but there is very little residence 
nowadays. 


A Recent Engagement.—Lord Acton’s 
engagement to the charming Miss Dorothy 
Lyon is pleasing to the King, who had a great 
esteem for his father and who was brought a 
good dea! into contact with the present peer 
at the sad time of the death of the Empress 


Lafayette 


IRELAND AND THREE OF HIS BROTHERS 


The figures, from left to right, are; Gerald Ward, John Ward, the late Captain Ward, Lord Dudley 
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Frederick, when Lord (then Mr.) Acton as one 
of the secretaries to the embassy at Berlin 
had a great deal of painful official duty to 
perform. In this connection the King deco- 
rated him with the Royal Victorian Order. 
He is, of course, a member of the St. James’s 
Club, having been admitted under the rule 
which permits the admission of all members 
of the diplomatic service without ballot—an 
indiscriminate rule which has its disadvantages 
as wellas the reverse. Miss Dorothy Lyon 
is a charming girl, highly accomplished, and 
most popular. She is an only child. The 
wedding has aroused much interest at Cam- 
bridge, where the late Lord Acton was a Triton 
among the professorial minnows. 


An Ancient Peerage.—The engagement 
of Mr. Maurice Drummond, brother of the 
Earl of Perth, is of great interest to Scotch, 
and especially to Jacobite, circles because it 
is the first attempt made by this generation to 
secure the succession in the direct line, Mr. 
Maurice Drummond’s two elder brothers, 
Lord Perth and Mr, James Drummond (of the 
Foreign Office), not having done anything in 
that direction as yet. Mr. Drummond is the 
son of that well-known hostess, Margaret 
Viscountess Strathallan, the second wife and 
widow of the late (and now last titular) Vis- 
count Strathallan. The association of the 
earldom of Perth with the Jacobite cause is a 
most interesting story. Two of Lord Perth’s 
ancestors were trusted adherents of James 
Il., and were created Dukes of Perth and 
Melfort respectively. They and their descen- 
dants went through all sorts of adventures 
and were attainted again and again. The 

dukedoms are extinct. Mr. Maurice 

Drummond was a page of honour to the 

late Queen. 


From Brother to Brother.—By a 
curious coincidence the Marquis of Sligo, 
who has just come into the title on the 
death of his brother, inherits the peerage 
at the age of seventy-three, which was 
precisely the age of the late marquis when 
he came into the title. Like the Farnham 
and the Braybrooke baronies the mar- 
quisate of Sligo has now passed to three 
brothers in. succession. The 8th Lord 
Farnham succeeded to the title under some- 
what tragic circumstances, his brother 
being one of the victims in the Abergele 
railway accident, when the Irish mail was 
literally burned to a cinder after colliding 
with a truck loaded with barrels of petro- 
leum. . There have been many more fatal 
railway accidents, but none in which so 
many members of the peerage lost their 
lives, 


Paris and London.—It is an old 
maxim that Paris sets the fashion and 
that London follows it. This epigram- 
matic distinction is more ancient than true. 
Nowadays, at any rate, there are many 
women in London who anticipate Paris 
rather than imitate it. A far truer dis- 
tinction I should say between London and 
Paris is the methods employed by the shop 
assistants to sell their goods, In London 
the highest recommendation apparently is 
to tell a customer that such and such an 
article is now all the rage. In Paris such 
a recommendation would be absolutely 
fatal. Even in the lower middle classes a 
Frenchwoman, where her attire is con- 
cerned, wants something distinctive. What 
everyone is wearing is precisely what she 
does not want either to buy or to wear. 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE 


How the Crews Trained at Henley. 
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OXFORD TUBBING—W. A. L. FLETCHER COACHING CAMBRIDGE TUBBING-C. W. H. TAYLOR COACHING 


THE DARK BLUES LAUNCHING THEIR BOAT THE LIGHT BLUES BRINGING OUT THEIR BOAT 
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SOME OF THE CHIEF CHARACTERS IN “THE LOVE 


Photographs by Bassano 


In our con-nu-bi-al-ities there never was a hitch, 
And some day we shall both go forth to claim the Dunmow Fitch. 
We never go a-visiting or entertain a guest, 

We don’t want any cuckoo’s eggs in our own nest, 


MR. BERTRAM WALLIS AND MISS KATE CUTLER 


As Alec Rockingham and his wife, Grace, in their honeymooning happiness at the Retreat, Henley-on-Thames 


Two little love birds but one lump of sugar 


A morsel rare. 


We've none to spare, 
Such exclusion is our right. 


(share. 


Our domestic trifles we do not debate, 
Recriminate, 
Or contemplate 

Some remark not quite polite. 


MR. FULLER GOLDEN AND MR. ARTHUR LONGLEY 


As Courtenay Q. Borroprop and Lord Southmolton 


‘Two little love birds in a golden cage In each other havi 
But just as free [you see, To row and wrangle, r 
As birds can be, 


THE PIERROT TROUPE, WITH MR.» MERV 
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7E BIRDS” AS PLAYED AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


She’s always been the best of girls and he the best of boys, 
And both of us indulge in all the simpler kind of joys. 


We always hold each other’s hand because we think it best ; 
| We don’t want any accidents in our own nest. 


MR. LAWRENCE GROSSMITH AND MISS DOMBEY 
Mr. Grossmith plays the part of the gay Sir Billie Duffard 


having trust. No hasty word 
i; taise one’s voice Ts ever heard, ( must.” 


lis most absurd, Such as “ shall’? or “ shan’t” ot 


Copyright of 4 roductions, Ltd. 
MISS KATE CUTLER AND MR. BERTRAM WALLIS 


As the Rockinghams happy once again (in the third act) after a series of strange quarrels 


It’s scarcely right, “You little cat,” 
Nor yet polite, “You're getting fat.’ 


In some dispute “That may be true,’ 


To say, “ You brute.” “But so are you.” 
RVYN DENE AT THE HARMONIUM 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


“His Excellency the Governor.”—As | 
fully expected, Captain Dieppe did not run 
long, and I hardly think that Hzs Excellency 
the Governor can be more than a stopgap, for 
it seems qnite juvenile when compared with 
Mr. Marshall’s later work. Mr. Hope’s and 
Mr, Marshall’s plays, however, show us clearly 
that Miss Irene Vanbrugh is essentially a 
comédienne. er Letty, demanding the note 
of serious and sincere intent, disappointed 
me greatly, whereas I found her delightful in 
His Excellency the Governor and in its 
unfortunate predecessor. Mr. Irving is ex- 
cellent as the governor and Mr. Boucicault 
repeats his clever performance of the sulky 
secretary. Am I wrong in believing that Mr. 
Marsh Allen has lost some of his boyish 
freshness which in Sweet Lavender came as 
a breath of the young spring? If you want a 
hearty laugh go to the Duke of York’s. I hear 
that Mr. Marshall’s Duke of Killicrankie is 
cramming the Criterion nightly. I deal else- 
where with Zove’s Carnival, the new produc- 
tion at the St. James’s. Like its prosperous 
predecessor it is of German origin. 


The Court Theatre.—Mr. J. H. Leigh, 
lessee of the Savoy and of the Prince of 
Wales’s, has just purchased the Court Theatre 
and intends to run it asa réfertoire house. 
In July the theatre will be completely recon- 
structed and redecorated and will be fitted up 
with stock scenery, properties, and furniture. 
For this purpose an extensive scene dock will 
be built, the dressing- rooms increased in 
number, and a large rehearsing-room, which 
will be an exact repeat of the stage, will also 
be constructed, so that rehearsals may be 
carried on continuously. lt 1s hoped that the 
alterations may be completed in time to open 
the new house next September or October. 
The scheme will be to let the theatre by the 
performance, evening or afternoon, or by the 
week or any period, to professionals, amateurs, 
dramatic societies, and clubs, Mr. Leigh him- 
self intending to reserve a short season every 
year for the continuance of his Shaksperean 
representations. Such a house is_ badly 
wanted. The Court Theatre (originally a 
Dissenting chapel) was opened in 1870 as the 
New Chelsea; it soon became the Bel- 
gravia. It was reconstructed and opened as 
the Royal Court in July, 1871, since which it 
has become famous, 


Paragraphing.—Returning to the sub- 
ject of the play paragraph a corespondent 
says: “Actors and managers and theatrical 


£ilis & Walery 
MISS EDNA MAY AND HER SISTER, JANE 


In walking costume 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS JANE MAY AND HER SISTER, EDNA 
As one of the guards and as Say-So-San in The 
Darling of the Guards, a skit on The Darling of the 
Gods, at the Prince of Wales's 


folk generally ‘mock the meat it feeds on.’ 
They are, however, not altogether to blame 
for so doing as the irresponsible paragrapher 
has given them every justification for their 
attitude, and little by little they have arrived 
at the stage when they look upon paragraphs 
in the public prints recording their most in- 
significant actions as their right. The way 
in which they send out their paragraphs proves 
this. Each one has a different style, but they 
all breathe the spirit that of course the para- 
graph will be used. Thus we have, ‘With 
the compliments of Blank for use in next 
issue,’ or ‘Please use the enclosed,’ ‘For 
use in next issue,’ ‘The favour of insertion,’ 
‘Blank will feel obliged by the above ap- 
pearing, and so on and so forth. Perhaps 
Mr. George Alexander’s formula is the most 
politic and courteous of them all. His litera- 
ture is headed, ‘Suggestions for a para- 
graph.’ 


Discrimination Wanted.—“ It is manifestly 
absurd that there is no discrimination shown 
by irresponsible subeditors. For instance, 
the publication of the news of the acquisition 
of a new Sardou play by Sir Henry Irving 
is an item of distinct public interest, but in 
the same column one can also read the 
announcement that ‘the eminent manager, 
Mr. Bogus, has secured a new musical 
comedy called Rat Traps, which he will 
produce at the Theatre Royal, Mangold-in- 
the-Fens, and which will be immediately 
brought to a West-end theatre, for the lease 
of which negotiations are practically con- 
cluded.’ 


A Halt.— The moral of all this is that a 
halt must be called to save the theatrical pro- 
fession from becoming a permanent joke, and 
it is therefore very sound when the profession 
begins to realise that it is playing with live 
shells in this indiscriminate paragraphy. For 
instance, Sir Henry Irving might well sup- 
press the absorbing fact that he played to an 
enormous audience 4,000 miles away and 
Mr Tree might with advantage give his 
school plans a rest. The writing is large on 
the wall. One day the editors-in-chief will 
wake up to the fact of what is going on and 
issue an edict that theatrical paragraphs are 
to be subjected to the same careful scrutiny as 
other items offered for publication. What will 
the theatrical robins do then, poor things ?” 


SOME OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM GIRLS _ IN 
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‘THE LOVE BIRDS” 


Bassano 


AT THE SAVOY 
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Some of the Girls in “The Love Birds” at the Savoy. 


THE DANCING GIRLS 


Photographs by Bassano Copyright by Produvtions, Ltd. 
ea Rr THE CHRYSANTHEMUM GIRLS ceded ete et 
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Miss Tree’s Début.—Miss Tree has been launched, Edin- 
burgh having had the privilege of seeing her begin her career 
as an actress in a real name-part—Viola Tree as Viola in 
It is only natural that managers’ children 
should follow the profession, though I am giving away no secret 
in saying that some managers have violently resisted the 


Twelfth Night. 


step. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s son 
and daughter are both acting; 
so are the sons of Sir Henry 
Irving, Mr. Hare, and Sir Squire 
Bancroft (for atime). Mr. George 
Alexander has no family, while 
Mr. George Edwardes is not eager 
to see his daughters on the stage. 


Mr. O’Sullivan on the Concert 
Platform.—Writing in advance of 
the event, I expect great things 
of the concert which Madame 
Marchesi and Mr. Denis O’Sulli- 
van intended to give at the St. 
James’s Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Mr. O’Sullivan is by far the most 
charming interpreter of folksongs 
I have ever heard, while Madame 
Marchesihasa very artistic method. 
I remember as if it were yesterday 
hearing Mr. O'Sullivan in Shamus 
O’Brien. His present part of the 
duke in The Duchess of Dantzic 
does not show him at his best by 
any means. In private life Mr. 
O'Sullivan is one of the most 
intelligent actors I have met. He 
is specially interested in litera- 
ture, and is rarely without a book 
to read on his journeyings. 


The Music-hall versus the 
Theatre.—While the theatre 
managers are opposing the music- 
halls, the halls are not jealous when 
artists who are more frequently found on their 
boards invade the playhouse. But that may 


biograph 


MISS GLADYS ARCHBUTT 


As Josephine in The Cherry Girl 


MISS VIOLA TREE 


Who made her début in Edinburgh as Viola in Twelfth Night 


be due to Mr. Charles Frohman’s more liberal 
views. He placed Zhe Dandies before 
Captain Dieppe, and now Miss Nellie Gan- 
thony gives a little musical monologue in 
front of His Excellency the Governor, while 
Mr, Frank Lincoln is presenting his enter- 
tainment in front of 7ze Duke of Killicrankie 
at the Criterion. Yet I have not learned that 
the manager of the Pavilion. where Mr. 
Lincoln has been appearing, objected. 


Weingartner.—Herr Weingartner will get 
a great hearing at the festival in April, for 
which Professor Kruse has sent me an invi- 
tation to a preliminary reception at the 
Prince’s Galleries. His most thoughtful and 
interesting work, The Symphony Since Beet- 
hoven, has, of course, become very well 
known in this country and is very widely 
quoted, but some of his earlier works 
are less familiar. For example, in the 
somewhat stormy days of his conductor- 
ship of the Royal Opera at Berlin when 
he was called upon to defend the inno- 
vations that he introduced he published 
an interesting series of brochures in 
which he gave a comprehensive state- 
ment of his own ideas and defended 
the:n against the attacks of the critics. 


New ‘‘Grams.”—The following new 
records have just been added to the 
Gramophone Company’s stock :— 


Scots Wua Ha’E, 
Black. 
SHEPHERDS’ Dance (E, German). Played 
by H.M. Coldstream Guards, 
Apscuirep (Schubert), Sung by Plunket Greene. 
“Tue Mikapo" SeLecrion (Sullivan). 
H.M. Coldstream Guards, 


Sung by; Andrew 


Sung by Carl Nebe, 
O Vision EnTRANCING! (Goring Thomas). 
by John Harrison. 
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Lailie Charles 


Played by 
AN DES RHEINES GRUNEN UFERN (from Undine), 


Sung 
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The Elgar Festival.—I cannot say that I am 
particularly devoted to one-man festivals, but the 
Elgar cycle at Covent Garden last week was a 
distinct success—more so than it would have been in 
the average concert-hall, I think. 
Gerontius, which I first heard at the Westminster 


The Dream of 


Cathedral, perhaps lost a little in 
point of reverence, for the audience 
towards the end got fidgety after the 
manner of concert-goers, but musi- 
cally it was a great success, Mr. John 
Coates as Gerontius being a distinct 
advance on his predecessor. On the 
other hand, I prefer Miss. Muriel 
Foster to Madame Kirkby Lunn. On 
the Tuesday evening we had The 
Apostles and on Wednesday a 
mixed concert. Dr. Richter’s 
orchestra and choir were in splen- 
did form, 


A New Song -cycle. — Mr. 
Hermann Léhr’s new song-cycle, 
“The Little Sun Bonnet,” was 
recently produced at a Sunday 
League concert with the greatest 
success, The words are by Edward 
Teschemalher and Arthur Cleve- 
land. This song-cycle is quite out 
of the common, and as soon as it 
is known will be sung by quartet 
parties all over the country. Why 
is it not introduced at one of the 
St. James’s Hall Ballad Concerts ? 


The Broadwood Concerts.— 
The most recent Broadwoods have 
kept to the high standard estab- 
lished by this combination. The 
Moscow Trio. is excellent and the 
Kneisel Quartet quite realised the 
high hopes raised in advance. I 
attend no concerts so fresh as the Broad- 
wood series 


Llblis & Walery 
MISS MAY SARONY 


In The Cherry Girl at the Vaudeville 
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MISS EDNA MAY IN “THE SCHOOL GIRL” 
At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss May plays the part of Lillian Leigh, the girl from the convent, who becomes the typist in the Stock Exchange. She is shown here in her Japanese burlesque 
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at Home. 


Zoological Gardens 


Buns 


IH 
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“Our flat is a pretty one and the servants are all right, but we pine for the old 
times when we raced over the plains neck to neck. We occasionally met explorers 
who photographed us—at long range” 


“Yes, | believe the okapi is a sort of relative of ours, but | 
haven't seen anything of him for years. He’s never been here, 
you know” 


“You will excuse our going on eating—it’s such a slow process with us” 
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“THE LAST LINE OF DEFENCE” 


Famous Goalkeepers in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Vibes 
art é. 
a “ vs % 
Veen @ 

7 


uni 


(1) Sutcliffe, Manchester United ; (2) George, Aston Villa; (3) Pennington, Notts County; (4) Webb, West Bromwich ; (5) Foulke, Sheffield United, who weighs 
23 st. and stands 6 ft. 2 in.; (6) Griffiths, West Ham; (7) Linacre, Notts Forest; (8) Clawley, Southampton ; (9) Doig, Sunderland 
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A REMARKABLE PLAY—“A MAN OF HONOUR.” 


Bassano 


Bassano 


BASIL KENT (MR. BEN WEBSTER) AND THE BARMAID (MISS MURIEL WYLFORD) 


This picture shows the barmaid, Jenny Bush, in the opening scene. Basil Kent 
has ruined her and has promised to make her an honest woman 


Bassano 


MRS. MURRAY (MISS MONA K. ORAM) AND BASIL KENT 


(MR. BEN WEBSTER) 


Basil Kent is really in love with Mrs. Murray, a pretty widow. She has the 

utmost difficulty in not giving way to him. Jenny follows him-like-a detective, 

surprises him in Mrs. Murray's house, and makes a scene during which Basil 
repudiates her 
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The different social status makes everything impossible, and the two live a cat- 
and-dog life. Ultimately Jenny drowns herself in a fit of jealousy 


sassanv 


JAMES BUSH (MR. GEORGE TROLLOPE) AND JOHN HALLIWELL 
(MR. C. M. HALLARD) 


James Bush is the brother of the barmaid and an auctioneer’s clerk. When his 

sister commits suicide he threatens to create a disturbance at the inquest, but he 

is paid off by Halliwell, brother-in-law of Mrs. Murray. The play was very 
powerful, and though withdrawn from the Avenue will be seen on tour 
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THE TATLER 


BRIDGE COMPETITION. 


Conducted by a Member of the Portland Club. 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of our 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion. This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
requited. In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
receive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 52, 1904, 
Or of the most important points at bridge is the question of the 

original lead before the dummy hand is disclosed, when the 
leader must be more or less in the dark as to the best game to 
go for. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that when there are no- 
trumps the first lead must be from your numerically strongest suit, 
and this is the only point in the game of bridge on which the whole 
army of writers on the subject are in accord. Should you have two 
suits of equal length you should open the strongest, and if they are 
of nearly the same strength a red suit is rather to be preferred to a 
black one. Generally speaking, when no-trumps is declared by the 
player on your left there is not much doubt about which suit you are 
to open, but occasionally you will have to make a choice between 
two four-card suits of nearly equal value. You should not necessarily 
open the suit in which you hold the highest card, but rather the suit 
which has most padding and which you are the more likely to be 
able to establish. For instance, holding ace, 9, 5,3 of hearts, and 
queen, knave, 8, 4 of diamonds, I should always open the diamonds 
in preference to the hearts both because it requires only one of two 
cards, either the ace or king, in your partner’s hand to establish the 
suit, and also you have a certain card of re-entry in the ace of 
hearts, whereas if you open the hearts you have no card of re-entry 
out of that suit. : 

The one debatable point about the original lead against no- 
trumps is what should be done with an absolutely hopeless hand 
where your longest suit is, say, 4 to the 8 or 9. Many of our best 
players lead a strengthening card in such cases, hoping that it may 
possibly be of some use to their partner, and also with the idea of 
trying to convey to him the information that their hand is useless. 
Very occasionally this lead succeeds, but much more often it results 
in worse disaster, and at the best it is nothing but the refuge of the 
destitute ; you will probably fare better in the long run by always 
opening your longest suit-however poor it may be. It is all very well 
to try to lead a strengthening card to your partner, but you are 
absolutely guessing at what will be of use to him, and it is far more 
likely to be of use to the dealer. Also the lead of a knave or Io, 
which are the usual strengthening cards, will not at all necessarily 
convey to your partner the information that you are very weak ; it will 
often do just the opposite and make him think that you are strong. 

The knave, for instance, is led from king, queen, knave, and 
others, from ace, knave, 10, from king, knave, 10, and from knave, 
Io, and 9, so that your partner is not likely to hold cards which will 
enable him to place it at once as a weak lead, and when he gets in 
he will probably return you the highest that he has of a suit and will 
give the whole show away. The best way to indicate to your partner 
that your original lead was very weak is to discard from that suit at 
the first opportunity. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our tissue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the compett- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
Srom the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be :-— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 

SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 

THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 
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BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. IV. 


Y’s HAND B’s HAND (E£xfosed) 
Spades - 105 Spades - Kj 764 
Hearts - - K J-9 8 Hearts - ree fas 
Clubs - Gh Eye} Clubs - - Q 104 

‘Diamonds - A Q 2 Diamonds - 10 6 3 


Score, love all. A dealt and declared no-trumps, and the game 
was played as under :— 


Trick 1 


B 


Trick 2 


Trick 6 B 
rary 
ot ANY 
a 4) 
oO} Ie Ae aks 
Ve | F: 9 |Z 
Of OP | lpg 
ha ABs 
A Y Zi 
| 2 Trick:8\i. BB. 
0, 9) 
o°o| 
2,9 
RAC 
eee A epee Zz 
| LEED hom 
| > 
oo 
| A 


| 


Y has to play to Trick 8. How should he play his remaining 
cards so as to be certain to save the game against any possible 
combination of the remaining unknown cards ? 

The cards left in are :— 


Y’s HAND B’s HAND (E£xfosed) 


Aa zat 
ay t +4 
Lani) Be 2 Po) 
oO } 
© lo © ros | 
o 9 9 | 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THe TaTLer, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. : 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 


CHE TATLER 


Current Games; 


Sports, 


The Importance of being Harris. — The 
match between the Corinthians and Notts 
County emphasised a point | made last week 
as to how easily the forward line which per- 
formed so brilliantly against Bury could be 
disorganised by the smallest change. Last 
Saturday week the substitution of R. Corbett 
for S. S. Harris was sufficient to blunt most 
of the sting of the Corinthian attack. Ido 
not mean by this that the Corinthians, even 
had Harris been able to take his place in the 
team, would have been able to do unto Notts 
County exactly as they did unto Bury, but I 
have not the slightest doubt that with Harris 
in R. Corbett’s place the Corinthians would 
have scored at least twice as often as they did. 
It was not merely that R. Corbett was weak in 
himself ; he was the cause of weakness in 
B. O., who towards the end of the game, find-. 
ing that so many of his passes went unheeded, 
tried the impossible task of taking a ball 
through himself. S. H. Day on the form he 
has shown in his last two matches is easily 
the best forward in the country ; the goal he 
scored against Notts County was one of the 
most brilliant single-handed efforts I have 
ever seen. He got right through the Notts 
defence and was badly fouled and lamed just 
before shooting, but managed to get in his 
kick all right. Later on he was not so 
fortunate, and the foul proved more effective 
as it brought him down just outside the 
penalty line. Moon and Norris did not exactly 
make an ideal pair of backs. Moon once or 
twice evidently imagined that he was playing 
forward. With more practice, however, in his 
new position there is no reason why he should 
not make a useful back. 


A Surprise Packet.—Ireland we know isa 
land of surprises, and it is only in Ireland that 
form is as completely upset as it was in the 
match against Wales. On paper, after their 
performances against England and Scotland, 
the Irish team did not possess a Io0o to I 
chance against Wales, yet not only was the 
Welsh team beaten but was beaten after 
Robb, the most effective of the Irish backs, 
had been forced to retire. Against Scotland 
and England the Irish team played in the 
most faint-hearted way when once they were 
collared ; against Wales it was only when 
they were apparently beaten that they showed 
their best form. It was, perhaps, also charac- 
teristically Irish—even making allowance for 
the counter-attraction in the shape of the 
Association International match hard by— 
that while 10,000 Englishmen can be found 
willing to make the journey to Blackheath 
to watch the Irish fifteen only 5,000 Irish- 
men gathered at Belfast to support their 
fellow countrymen in their best match of 
the season. The presence of that old war 
horse, L. Magee, seems to have infused into 
the Irish fifteen some of the spirit that was 
so sadly lacking in their previous matches 
this season. 


Rowdy Spectators.—Judging from what 
occurred at Belfast last Saturday week both 
the Irish Association and the Rugby Union 
are bodies after our own Rugby Union’s heart. 
It is difficult to imagine a more unbusinesslike 
arrangement than that which permitted two 
international matches to be played on the 


MR. J. JOHNSTON 


President of the Irish Rugby Union. Beginning 
his football career in 1876 Mr. Johnston gained 
his Irish cap first in 1881 after qualifying in the 
hard school of inter-provincial matches. Until 
1887 he was one of Ireland's regular team except 
in 1883, when he had been playing a lot of Soccer 
football. Since he retired from active football 
he has been one of the best administrators, and 
it was a good deal to his effort that was due the 
institution of the two valuable cups given to the 
northern branch of the I.R.F.U. for League 
competition in 1900 


same day and at the same time. Each match 
was bound to take away spectators from the 
other. I hear, by the way, that while the 
crowd at the Rugby match behaved most 
impartially the spectators at the Association 
game acted like Australian larrikins. Stones 
and clinkers were thrown at the English team 
as they drove away from the ground, while 
the referee was told during the game to take 
his coat off and help England. Moreover, 
the arrangements for the reporters were so 
exceedingly faulty that very little could be 
seen of the game from the press box. We 
are accustomed to disorderly crowds at foot- 
ball matches in England, but Ireland has 
almost a clean sheet in this respect, and it 
is doubly unfortunate that disorderly scenes 
should occur during an international match. 


An Ideal State,—In a state of ideal 
amateurism it is only the game and the 
players who are considered. All sordid 
thought of spectators and gate money is 
neglected. Judging from an advertisement 
which appeared in the Sfortsman last week 
this ideal seems at last to have been realised 
in the final of the Hospital Cup. The adver- 
tisement in question set forth in large type 
that at Queen’s Club, West Kensington, 
the final of the Hospital Association Cup 
between Guy’s and Charing Cross Hospital 
was to be played and that the kick-off was at 
3.15. Very interesting information, but the 
advertisement unfortunately omitted to state 
on what day this particular match was to take 
place. I do not know whether this omission 
was accidental or whether those responsible 
for it really believe that hospital football has 
no interest except for those immediately asso- 
ciated with it, who would naturally know the 
date for the final without being told. 
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and Pastimes. 


An Unlucky Team.—If there was any 
sentiment in football one would have re- 
gretted the disappearance of Middlesbrough 
from the Cup. They are a comparatively 
new and unknown force in the football world, 
and their luck in the matter of draws for the 
Cup was about as bad as that of Tottenham 
was good. In every case they played on their 
opponents’ ground, except, of course, in the 
replayed tie with Manchester City where they 
met with their first defeat. I should say that 
one of the reasons for the continued popularity 
of the Football Cup is that it appeals so strongly 
to the British gambling instinct. The League 
table, roughly at any rate, represents the com- 
parative merits of the team that is included 
in it, but who can say the same of the final 
round of the Cup? Looking at the names of 
the four clubs that reached the semi-finals, 
could anyone be found to say that Bolton 
Wanderers, Derby County, Sheffield Wednes- 
day, and Manchester City are the four finest 
teams in the country? If there was any 
regular betting on the Cup in the same way 
as there is on the Derby, I wonder what odds 
would have been offered against Bolton 
Wanderers reaching the semi-final. 


William and Jock.—I remember some 
time ago seeing a calculation by an inge- 
nious statistician that 69 per cent. of pro- 
fessional cricketers were named William. I 
have no means of testing this statement, but 
I should be inclined to bet that 70 per cent. 
of professional footballers are called “ Jock.” 
Whether Jock is a generic term, or a pet 
name, or nickname, or a patronymic I am 
not prepared to say, but anyone who keeps 
his ears open where a League team is en- 
gaged will probably hear every other player 
addressed as Jock by his comrades. At a 
match at Queen’s Club last winter I counted 
six distinct Jocks on the field—one of the 
backs, two of the halves, the centre-forward, 
the goalkeeper and the outside right. 


The Amateur Championship.—Notwith- 
standing the absence of Wisdom and Christey 
the amateur billiard championship proved 
rather more interesting than usual. I only 
saw one game, that between Messrs. Good and 
Lovejoy in the final round, but the play was 
distinctly good to watch even if it never 
reached a very high standard. Good had 
excruciating luck all through, but I do not 
think that his bad luck was altogether the 
cause of his defeat. He is probably quite as 
good a player as Lovejoy, but is a much worse 
tactician, Times without number an undue 
fondness for the top of the table brought 
about his downfall; this was all the more 
strange as the backbone of Good’s game is 
his losing hazard play. Even the best ama- 
teurs seem to forget that the top-of-the-table 
game is a two-edged weapon. In the hands 
of a Roberts or a Stevenson it is amazingly 
effective, but it requires Stevenson’s réfertoire 
of strokes to make it really profitable On 
many occasions after getting at the top of 
the table Good found the balls close enough 
together but in such a position that to score 
was a matter of extreme difficulty ; he scored 
both more copiously and more rapidly when 
he was content with losing hazards, and why 
he did not stick to the game that evidently 
paid him best | cannot understand. 
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An Unlucky Body.—The absence of 
Christey was another instance of how unfortu- 
nate the association has proved in dealing 
with amateurs as wellas professionals. I know 
nothing whatever of the rights or wrongs of 
Christey’s quarrel with the association, but 
it is, to say the least of it, unfortunate that a 
body which undertakes the management of 
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WATCHING THE FIGHT FOR THE 


The End of the Tour.—By his nine-wickets 
defeat of South Australia Mr. Warner finished 
his tour in a blaze of glory. Some reliable 
details of that match would make interesting 
reading. The information that came over 
the wires only told us that the wicket was ex- 
ceedingly fast but perfectly true. There is 
something not quite convincing in this in- 
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F. Laver and C. McL2od in the pavilion at Melbourne 


billiards should have succeeded within a few 
years in coming to loggerheads with such 
different types as John Roberts, Stevenson, 
Dawson, and Christey. I doubt very much 
if the standard of amateur billiards, or such 
amateur billiards as one sees in the amateur 
championship, has improved in the last ten 
years. I was watching A. P. Gaskell last week 
play at Ayres’ rooms in West Kensington. 
I am inclined to think that he is still good 
enough to win the amateur championship 
without very much difficulty. 


International Cricket.—On paper the South 
African team which is to visit us in the sum- 
mer looks strong enough to beat most of the 
counties if not to make a good. fight against 
the full strength of England. I do not know 
whether Lord Hawke’s suggestion that a 
series of test matches should be arranged 
between the South Africans and England is to 
be carried out, but on seeing the names of 
the team one obvious objection occurs—Frank 
Mitchell and Schwarz have been so recently 
associated with English cricket that they 
would seem quite out of place in a repre- 
sentative South African team. No matter 
what a man’s nationality may be there will 
always appear to be a certain unfitness in his 
playing against that country with which his 
cricket career is closely bound up. The 
Australians during one of their tours included 
S. M. J. Woods in the eleven that played 
against England, but the general feeling 
among cricketers was that a mistake had been 
made, and it was not repeated. Mr. Wo ds 
was born in Australia, but all his first-class 
cricket has been played in this country and 
he is always regarded as an English cricketer. 
For Frank Mitchell and R. O. Schwarz to 
play against England would be much the 
same thing as if two members of Mr, Warner’s 
team were to settle down in Australia and 
three years hence were to take the field 
against us in a test match. 


formation. It is intelligible that the pace of 
the wicket might have beaten the English 
batsmen as it has beaten them before, but 
this is the first time that one has heard of 
one of their own wickets being too fast for 
an Australian eleven. That 77 of South 
Australia in the second innings is at present 
something of a mystery. The South Austra- 
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The Corinthians and the Cup.—Mr. John 
Lewis, I see, has attributed to Mr. Fry the 
suggestion that the Corinthians ought to enter 
for the English Cup. The suggestion, of 
course, came not from Mr. Fry but from Mr. 
Bentley, with whom this has been a favourite 
project for many years. According to the 
rules and regulations which were drafted when 
the Corinthians were formed they must not 
enter for any Cup, but I take it these rules are 
not binding for all time. Years ago a very 
well-known Corinthian stated that his club 
would not enter for the English Cup because 
they preferred playing football to fighting, but 
the spirit that prompted this remark is now 
fortunately dying out. The Corinthians, in 
the event of their entering for the Cup, would 
only have to play five matches in all as 
they would certainly be included among the 
exempted clubs for the qualifying rounds. I 
fancy, however, that the main objection to 
the Corinthians becoming competitors for the 
Cup is the difficulty they would experience in 
collecting the same team for even five con- 
secutive matches. This difficulty was plainly 
seen at Queen’s Club last Saturday week when 
there were three changes, and all for the 
worst, from the eleven that only a week before 
had routed Bury. By the way, there seems to 
have been a lack of judgment somewhere in 
the original selection of the Corinthian eleven 
to do duty against Bury. S.S. Harris, who 
as it turned out was easily the best forward on 
the field, was not originally chosen, and only 
came into the eleven as a substitute for R, 
Corbett. Of course, we can all be wise after 
the event, but it seems inconceivable to anys 
one who saw the matches against both Bury 
and Stoke that R. Corbett should ever have 
been preferred to Harris. In passing, in 
shooting, in hustling, in everything in fact 
that goes to make up a great forward, Corbett 
is so manifestly inferior to Harris that it is 
hard to guess why he should ever have been 
preferred to the Cambridge man. 
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The Mayor of Islington kicking off 


lian team may not have all been first-rate 
batsmen, but at least they were up to county 
form in England, and I doubt very much if 
Braund, great bowler as he is, is capable of 
rocking out a strong county side on a perfect 
wicket for 77 runs. We must keep our souls 
in patience | suppose till Warner’s or Braund’s 
yritten description of the match is published. 
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“C. B.,” Editor.—C. B. Fry’s long-ex- 
pected magazine duly made its appearance 
last week, and the first issue certainly justifies 
all the good things that were expected of it. 
It is evidently Mr. Fry’s editorial policy to 
look to experts for his articles, and I am sure 
he has decided wisely. A long and prosperous 
career may be predicted for his new venture. 
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An Echo of the Past—The success of 
the Sheffield club in reaching the last stage 
of the Amateur Cup takes one back to the 
primzeval days of Association football. As a 
matter of fact the Sheffield Football Club, 
which was formed in 1855, is entitled to rank 
as the oldest of all football clubs. It is, indeed, 
the only active survival of the prehistoric days 
long before the Football Association became 
an accomplished fact. But more than that 
it has been a living force in Soccer football 
throughout its career extending over nearly 
half a century. Among the entries when the 
Football Association Cup was started in 1871, 
the old and original Sheffielders have, so it is 
claimed for them, entered and played for that 
competition ever since as well as for the 
Amateur Cup since it was started without 
missing a season. Indeed, as many think, 
the Amateur Cup itself was the outcome of an 
offer from the president of the Sheffield club 
to the Football Association of a cup to be 
competed for by amateurs only. If the 
Sheffielders are successful in the final it will 
be a very popular victory as well as a triumph 
for solid, sterling amateurism of the good old 
sort. 


‘(In Pleasant Places.”—After entertain- 
ing more or less lately in town Lord and Lady 
Beauchamp are going down to Madresfield 
for Easter. They are a very happy couple 
as might have been expected from their ante- 
cedents. In his boyish days the earl was 
such a good young man as to be looked upon 
almost as a prig by the fast set at the univer- 
sity, and when he was thrown into the midst 
of society he never showed any sign of lapsing 


Our Tenth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may ‘be 
given for the guessing off of the, “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the twelfth acrostic 
(dated March 23) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, April 4. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


from the paths of painiul correctitude, He 
is very tall and good-looking with a classic 
face, fine eyes, and curly hair. A slave to 
duty, he has done a lot of public work, and 
his only redeeming hobby appears to be a 
mild craze for collecting snuff-boxes. When 
she was Lady Lettice Grosvenor Lady Beau- 
champ was one of the most popular girls in 
London. Tall, fair, clever, and good-looking, 
she dresses picturesquely and makes almost 
as fine a figure in society as her sister, Lady 
Shaftesbury. Freely translated the Beau- 
champ motto runs, “My lines are cast in 
pleasant places,” and the present head of the 
house finds it more than appropriate. 


A Literary Lord.—Since the Bridgwater 
Trust expired Lord Ellesmere has been making 
a good many alterations at Worsley. Well 
known at Newmarket and the other fashion- 
able racecourses he is really a quiet, retiring 
personage with a bent for literature and a 
fancy for the comfort that comes of wearing 
an old and roomy garment. He has written 
several novels, and when he is in the throes 
of literary composition you may live in the 
house and not know that he is there; even 
his valet will not see him for days. At times, 
too, he is rather absent-minded, and he has 
been known to come down to dinner in the 
wrong coat casually picked up without noticing 
the difference. Lady Ellesmere is charm- 
ing and charitable and assists her husband 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


“7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Tenth Series) 


Talo gee Laie Ds memes ra koe iat eY, 
2, E Y E 
Baka Noe pce Omi OneleeA 


(or ANDALUCIA) 
Ae, O K E R 
1. Madame Roland, wife of a prominent Girondin con- 


demned to the guillotine during the French Revolution, 
criedjout “*O Liberty! how many crimes are committed 


in thy name." Itis asaying that “Liberty is near akin 
to_license.’’ Neither “larceny’’ nor ‘lunacy’’ are 
“ fine’ names; rather the contrary. ‘‘ Loyalty’’ is 
accepted. 


3. The Guadalquivir is entirely in the province of 
Andalusia. The Alhambra is in the town of Granada, 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Tenth Series) 


Stratford claims this, the Isle of Man owns that ; 
Some say their works are like, others ‘ not” flat. 
One by her first name, other by his last 

Must be discovered or the chance is passed. 


. Means ‘‘son of'’; does the Celtic fringe recall. 
With “ the’’ before it means the chief of all. 


. The name to which Georgiana would not yield 
Precedence. So Georgiana lost the field. 

. Italian battle—part of Boney’s fame. 
From it fine street in Paris got its name. 


. Thé Russian John or Hodge or Man in Street. 
By this same name he used his Czar to greet. 
. She from the dead was almost quite restored, 
Stood on the threshold of the living world. 
The stupid husband turned despite the word ; 
Once more to nether Hades she was hurled. 
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in the good work they do so quietly round 
their country seat. A deserving case never 
passes unrelieved if it comes under their notice. 
At Worsley, by the way, there is a visitors’ 
book which is a mine of interesting auto- 
graphs. 


Musical Entertainments.—At this time of 
year musical parties are distinctly popular, 
and people who provide their guests with 
good music rendered by good artists will 
always have their rooms well crowded. Men 
who do not care about dancing—and the 
number is large nowadays—will readily put 
in an appearance at these musical parties, 
where they need perform no more arduous. 
duty than to sit in a comfortable chair and 
listen to the various items on the programme. 
The musical party given a few nights ago by 
Mrs. Blumenthal at her house in Hyde Park 
Gate was particularly successful, and everyone: 
enjoyed listening to Mrs. Helen Trust singing. 
The Duchess of Somerset and Lord and Lady 
Galloway were among those present. 


No Wine at Sandhurst.—The Sandhurst 
cadet who is particular about his choice of 
wines need nowadays give himself no trouble 
on that score, for under a recent order wines. 
of all sorts are forbidden at the Royal Military: 
College. In former days many of the cadets. 
ran up very lengthy wine bills, and whilst 
this was all very well for budding soldiers 
whose allowances ran into thousands of 
pounds it was just the reverse for poorer men 
and encouraged a very silly habit of extrava-: 
gance. Beer is now the Sandhurst drink, and, 
very good and wholesome it is as supplied 
at the Royal Military College. 


Competition. 


which is on the Genil, not the Guadalquivir. Alcala: 
seems to be near Madrid, miles from the Guadalquivir. 
Arcadia is in Greece. Some other alternatives are 
illegible. 


4. “ Poker" is a fireiron and a game of cards in which 
“bluff” plays a large part. 


Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Enea, Agnes, Arpa, Adecee, Aston, Astuc, Ag-agg, Ash- 
bury, Adabarth, Aar, Astynaza, Abna, Avery, Arho,, 
Avalina, Aaron, Amsted, Ampersand, Alferina, Antonio, 
Atlantic, Attrisolle, April-fool, Ankh, Almeria, Arosa, 
Akolat, Aylwards, Atalanta, Altisidora, Alnwick, Alma, 
Allie, Aredark, Africa, Adelaide, Aredane, Ajax, Bydif,. 
Brown-eyes, Berth, Bellerophon, Beg, Black-eyes, Bala, 
Biddlebird, Berks, Barlasch, Bulbul, Briar-rose, Bos- 
mere, Bloomsbury, Bydand, Belledame, Burlington, Bela, 
Bryntirion, Blue-eyes, Beginnah, Bimbo, Bristol, Bendy, 
Beeswax, Carminol, Curlylocks, Cass, Chicot, Cowley, 
Chippendale, Carissima, Cyprus, Chippie, Clarelou, 
Chiria, Cantiniere, Criffel, Carteblanche, Chromatic,. 
Caribou, Cymric, Carrickduff, Cervin, Chinchin, Dumbie, 
Duquessa, Dearest, Dolabella, Dainty, Daddy, Debosco, 
Dunoon, Dignity, Duchess, Dumnorix, Dewankhas, 
Elleville, Emigrant, Eastwind, Evelyn, Enilorac, Ethie, 
Enos, Fortiter, Flosager, Farina, Frethi, Ferret, Fidelia,. 
Fleta, Francis, Freda, Freesia, Fiora, Gooney - goop, 
Gingerbread, Golden-girl, Giglamps, Goldmine, Golfluny, 
Goopses, Grosvenor, Guffero, Grey-eyes, Gabarou, Golo,. 
Glevum, Heath, Honolulu, Horsa, Hythe, Hussar, Hook, 
Hadith, Ibis, Irene, Jeers ebinaet Jacko, Jinko, Kath- 
baron, Keys, Kilkenny, Keepatit, Katchewan, Kands,. 
Kamoral, Kooc, Kilton, Kamsin, Ko, Liskinbwee, Lybis, 
Lengthington, Larola, Lux, Lostwithiel, Leucander,. 
Leirum, Libussa, Lookitout, Louth, Lissa, Louise, Lady- 
clara, Lovey-mary, Littlemary, Maremma, M. L. H., 
Marietta, Moira, Mummer, Mayfair, Manchuria, Mars, 
Mother-bunch, Max, Mourino, Macaudax, Mina-mie, 
Milwil, Manor, Mushtegern, Magpie, Magico, Moremie, 
Minorca, Mamouna, Mia, Madelfat, Nedals, Nelalph, 
Nimble, Nibs, Ninny, Nacnud, Norbreck, Naerc, Nemo, 
Oh-girls, Oak, Ox, Olea, Ouard, Owen, Qéidipus-rex, 
Peeroot, Penman, Proby, Pixie, Peace, Penwiper, 
Plazatoro, Peebeegee, Penlea, Passbaker, Pophen, Puffin,. 
Pongo, Park, Permal, Parciau, Peugeot, Paris, Penguin, 
Quack-quack, Quogo, Quill, Queerlock, Rivsam, Ronpu,. 
Roma, Reindeer, Roy, Reldas, Roker, Spin, Sweet-bells, 
Spearmaiden, Starlight, Scraps, Swiftsure, Sochaw,. 
Salmon, Straight-shoes, She, Sherkolmes, Snipe, Samur, 
Saskerre, Splendide- men, Simonstree, Supercargo, 
Smack, Seastar, Sheward, Sweetlips, Sandow, Satie,. 
Simplon, pun eee Sa, Seesaw, St. Quentin, Scotia, 
Towser, ‘Tiptilted, Taffy, Three-tricks, Obie enn) 
Truth, Timbuctoo, Trib, Tiballak, Titipu, Telephone,. 
Tadcaster, Togo, Tussock, Una, Umballa, Usher, 
U.B.C., Vinna, Vilikins, Victoria, Violette, Victor,. 
Verax, Wyst, Weggie, Whip-poor-will, Whittington, 
Whillf, Wotherspoon, Wagstaff, Waterside, Winifred, 
Wynell, We-two, Waterloo, Workitout, Wistahs, Wuff, 
Wizard, Wasp, Yasmar, Ynna, Yeliab, Ylime, Yoko, 
Yellow, Zita, Zwanzig, Zozzonak, Zero, Zwei. 


In No. 6 “ Mother-bunch"’ put ‘ laughter” instead of- 
“liver,” which is not accepted for the reason given. 


apis Cliftonian,” and several others are requested) 
to conform to Rule 7. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Automobile Club.—The reform party 
has been overwhelmingly returned to office in 
the reconstructed Automobile Club, and it is 
hoped that the recent serious internal scandals 
will soon be ancient history. For the past 
two years the club has been made a com- 
mercial exchange for the sale of cars, and 
members have been so besieged by many 
forms of touting that several have ceased to 
frequent the club-rooms. 


Official Discounts.—Club officials have 
been openly demanding by virtue of their 
office 15 per cent. trade discount on purchases 
made from motor car firms, and the Automo- 
bile Club Journal has notoriously opened its 
columns to trade puffs. In short, the whole 
foundation of honour and integrity on which 
the club had been built was_ seriously 
threatened, and the reform has come just in 
time to save the club from final disruption. 


New Devices.—The side-slip trials re- 
cently concluded in France have brought to 
light several excellent preventives, and 
twenty-one entries of anti-skidders have been 
made for the Automobile Club side-slip trials 
to be held early in April. Forward, side, and 
twisting skid will be tested, and a 500-mile 
reliability trial included so as to test the best 
lasting power of the non-skidders. 


Amateurs and Side-slip.—Amateur drivers 
would do well to practise their powers of 
controlling skids away from crowded thorough- 
fares, A meadow well frozen over serves as 
an admirable training ground for novice 
drivers, who thus learn all the philosophy and 
possibility of a car under slippery conditions 
without the risk incidental to buying your 
experience in a greasy main road. ‘There is 
little doubt that a shallow, artificially-frozen 
sheet of water will before long be used to 


Loose Boxes for Cars.—The system of 
general mix-up of cars in a garage is not 
satisfactory, since in taking out and returning 
the vehicles a certain amount of paint and 
varnish scraping often takes place. In the 
leading Paris garages a separate loose box is 
provided for each car, a plan which minimises 
risk of collision and scraping against other 
cars on the move. 


Endorsing Licences.— Magistrates to their 
credit are not generally using their power to 
endorse the driving licences of motorists for 
accidental and trivial offences. Mr. Plowden 
at the Marylebone Court the other day took 
the unusual step of endorsing the licence of 
a gentleman of excellent standing in the 
motor world for the very “‘ technical” offence 
of allowing a high March wind to extinguish 
the tail light of his car. Unaware of the 
accident he drove on until stopped by the 


THE ONLY CLASS OF 


The class was suggested by Colonel Mark Mayhew and patronised by Sir George Newnes, who presented a 20 h.p. Darracq car. 


Islington Motor Show. — The ninth 
annual automobile exhibition at the Agricul- 
tural Hall began on March 19 and will re- 
main open until March 26. Only forty-eight 
hours were available for preparing the exhibit 
after the closure of the horse shows, and the 
state of finish achieved at the opening hour 
reflects great credit on the 300 firms showing. 
The main floor is devoted to pleasure motor 
cars, the “ cliff-dwellers ” as the gallery stands 
are called show accessories, and in the north 
annexe is the interesting exhibit of the Aero 
Club, the first balloon and airship display that 
has been made at a British motor car show. 


The Laggard Buyer.—A spell of bright 
weather sends an influx of would-be buyers 
to manufacturers and agents asking for 
immediate delivery of a newly-ordered car ; 
they forget that motor cars cannot, like 
hay, be made directly when the sun shines. 


Ryan 
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teach motor driving on unless an absolutely per- 
fect form of non-skid device can be invented. 


Running Cost.—Three leading members 
of the Scottish Automobile Club have made 
the closest possible observations of running 
cost of a Io h.p. car for 7,065 miles, a 12 h.p. 
car, and a 6 h.p. four-seated car. The run- 
ning expenses in each case, including repairs 
and replacements, stabling, cleaning, licence, 
sundries, light, oils and grease, and the lubri- 
cation, work out at a little less to exactly 23d. 
per mile, a moderate expenditure which does 
not include driver’s wages. The cars were 
run on Scottish roads, which are proverbially 
“rough on motor cars,” and the calculations 
show to how low an average a careful driver 
can reduce his expenses. Two of the cars it 
will be noted were of to hp. and 12 h.p. 
Light runabout cars are often run for less 
than the sums quoted. 
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There are over fifty students 


police and informed of the occurrence. 
Everybody feels that a legal point has been 
stretched to straining point by Mr. Plowden’s 
insistence that the driving licence should be 
endorsed for so small a matter. Enderse- 
ment three times means the forfeiture of a 
licence, and a high wind might easily 
extinguish a rear light three times in the 
course of a year. 


Anti-skidders.—The two real and pressing 
needs of automobilism are to find a non-skid 
device effective and practical under the ordi- 
nary conditions of motor road touring and 
to discover a cheaper type of pneumatic tyre. 


A Correction.—In the illustration of the 
Pipe coupé which was published in our issue 
of March 9 I wrongly described it as an 
electric coupé. It is, of course, a_ petrol 
motor. 


THE TATLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


(@ ue of the most entertaining things about 

golf is the variety of opinion that pre- 
vails on its correct practice and the energy 
with which the varigus questions that arise 
are debated. The sectarian and party strife 
that rends Church and State has its exact 
counterpart in the golfing world. There is 
no golfer but has his opinion on such matters 
as the abolition of the stymie, the respective 
merits of match and stroke play, the proper 
length for holes, and the evil or good of the 
rubber-cored ball. 


n golfing circles such questions are argued 
with all the earnestness, conviction, and 
dialectical skill bestowed on disestablishment, 
home rule, education, and tariff reform, and 
the curious thing is that, as in the world of 
politics, men range themselves into camps and 
parties, so that whenever a 
new question arises one is 
pretty safe to say on which 
side any individual will be 
found. Another point is the 
itenacity with which men stick 
to their golfing opinions. No 
‘case has ever been known of 
a golfer “ finding salvation ” 
on any point of doctrine or 
policy. Eventhose who most 
bitterly opposed the  intro- 
‘duction of the rubber-cored 
ball, although they now play 
with it, say they only do so 
under the compulsion of a 
brutal majority and continue 
ito protest that the game is 
ruined. Itis perfectly certain 
ithat if they came into office 
ithey would bring in a bill to 
make its use illegal. 


ut there is no_ party 
machinery in golf, and 
perhaps it is just as well. If 
‘the wheels of golfing progress 
grind slowly the golfer is, on 
the whole, conservative and 
‘does not mind much. The 
government which has always 
sat at St. Andrews is a fine 
-old crusted Tory government, 
and the shouts of the Radical 
‘Opposition only reach its ears 
as a faint echo, Their in- 
action and _ blunders only 
affect individuals widely 
scattered and with no means 
of combining or giving effect 
to their resentment; and again we say it is 
perhaps just as well. Golf is a game and 
not the serious business of life, and those 
who play it and discuss it in the right sport- 
ing spirit have no need of associations and 


paid officials, 
AY good golfers can remember remark- 
able shots that they have played or 
seen played, and probably the most remark- 
able things happen in private matches ; but 
occasionally in the play for a big event, which 
at once becomes historical. Thus the late 
Mr. Tait’s shot out of casual water, in which 
he waded up to the ankles, in the final of the 
amateur championship at Prestwick in 1899 
is sure to live in history, although similar 
successful shots are by no means of rare 
-occurrence, 


_ circumstances. 


t Prestwick also it was that Jamie 
Anderson, the famous St. Andrews 
professional, brought off a sensational shot in 
the open championship of 1878 under peculiar 
At one of the last holes—a 
short one which could be reached from the 


tee—Jamie inadvertently teed his ball just ’ 


outside the teeing ground. An onlooker who 
was backing another competitor called out 
just as he was addressing his ball, “If that 
man plays that ball he will be disqualified.” 
Jamie stopped and had a walk round to 
collect himself after the interruption. The 
ball was then re-teed to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion, and Jamie holed the stroke. Turning 
to the onlooker Jamie said, “Thank ye, sir. 
I’m muckle obliged to ye.” As it happened 
Anderson’s taking this hole in one stroke 
gave him the championship. 


A FAMOUS GOLFER—MR. LESLIE BALFOUR-MELVILLE 


eens discussions at present in progress on 

the respective merits of match and 
medal play and on the length of holes each 
involve the acceptance or the rejection of a 
principle on whichever side golfers range 
themselves, That principle is the possibility 
of recovery from disaster. 


[2 match play, the original and true form 

of the game, this possibility is always 
present. Bad play at one hole at worst 
only loses that hole and does not have any 
effect beyond that on the final result, no 
matter how many strokes a player may have 
taken to it, but a bad hole in stroke play is 
usually fatal to the final result. In champion- 
ship play it may be said that even an 8 at 
any one hole in the 72 will be fatal to a 
man’s chances of the championship. Its 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


effect is as if the player had had to play 
73 holes against the other’s 72. The possibility. 
of recovery is practically eliminated. 
1s the length of holes discussion Mr, 
Hutchinson and those who agree with 
him that the proper measure for holes is the 
multiple of the full drive equally deny the 
justness and fitness of this possibility of 
recovery. Their sole and avowed object in 
setting up this standard is to prevent a player 
who has partially missed a stroke from getting 
on the putting green in the same number 
of strokes as an opponent who makes no 
mistakes. But if this possibility were re- 
moved half the charm of golf would be gone. 
It is the hope and possibility of turning 
misfortune and disaster into victory by some 


brilliant coup that gives the game its con- 
tinued attraction. 


[2 regard to the merits of 

stroke and match play it 
is’ interesting to recall that 
the late F. G. Tait used to 
declare that stroke play was 
not a game at all any more 
than rifle shooting. Mr. J. 
L. Low also says that it is 
only a competition and not a 
contest, and there is a great 
deal to be said for this view. 
Patience is a game, but it is 
not a game in the sense that 
whist is. Properly considered 
a game is a sporting contest 
between two opposing sides, 
and where the player has the 
game all to himself it is little 
more than a mere exercise of 
skill. 


t would take a volume to 
hold the record of Mr. 

Balfour-Melville’s golfing ex- 
ploits, for he has been playing 
golf for over a quarter of a 
century and has always been 
in the front rank of amateur 
players. He has won all the 
scratch medals of the Royal 
and Ancient and Honourable 
Company repeatedly, besides 
many others, against all the 
best talent, and he won the 
amateur championship in 
1895. Mr. Balfour-Melville ' 
is also a fine cricketer, and 
if he had been an Englishman 
he would certainly have made 
his mark in county cricket. As it is he is one 
of the best bats in Scotland, 


The welcome change in the weather during 

the last fortnight has brought with it 
quite a remarkable revival of active golf. 
The number of club competitions has been 
fully doubled, and all the links have been 
crowded at week-ends with golfers eager to 
renew their acquaintance with the most 
fascinating of games. It is good news to 
hear that Harry Vardon is so firmly established 
in health that a match between himself and 
Braid at an early date is being talked of. 
Golfers will soon be back from the south 
of France and the spring meetings will be 
all in full swing. Courses have quite re- 
covered from the winter floods, and altogether 
the golfing outlook is bright. 
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The Choice of Colours.—At last we have 
really begun to look spring in the face, and 
the choice of our spring garments is occupy- 
ing all our attention. There are certain 
difficulties attendant upon our selection which 
the Englishwoman of small means finds not 
a little harassing at this season of the year. 
For instance, in cases where only one or two 
spring costumes are possible the colour is a 
very serious consideration indeed. Black 
cloth is always rather dingy for spring; 
the sun soon turns it rusty, and once the 
“colour” is gone it may almost be said to be 
past wearing ; and blue serge—although it is 
distinctly ‘bad to beat” at all times and for 
travelling becomes an absolute necessity—is 
hardly “smart” enough for every occasion. 
Then again mauve, puce, or green are all 
rather apt to date their owners provided the 
wardrobe is restricted, and brown must only 
be entrusted to a master hand if it is to escape 
the stigma of being “dowdy.” There is, 
however, always consolation to be found in 
the grey or shepherd’s plaid gown or 
the ordinary black and white tweed. 
Shepherd’s plaid is as fashionable 
to-day as it was in the seventies, and 
grey is even more in vogue than it has 
been for the last few years, which is 
saying a good deal when we consider 
how much it has been exploited of late. 


In Advance of La Mode.—Both 
of these lend themselves admirably to 
the styles of to-day, and I 
should like to urge upon 
those of my sex who may 
entrust the making of 
their garments to the 
provincial dressmaker or 
tailor that it is just as 
easy for them to carry out 
their costumes in an up-to- 
date as an_ out-of-date 
style. Asa matter of fact, 
provided you have not 
many gowns, it is far 
better to be a little in 
advance of the fashion 
than behind it, and 
the idea that last year’s 
style is easier to carry out 
than next season’s is to 
give your tailor very little 
credit for common sense, 
while you are far more 
likely to ensure a success 
by putting him upon his 
mettle. A fashion that is 
on its last legs so to speak 
will certainly be defunct 
next season, whereas a 
style that is really a hauce 
nouveauié is sure to retain its popularity to a 
certain extent for nine or twelve months at 
least. 1 would far rather invest in one good 
costume made by a veritable artist than in 
two indifferent ones from the a@éediers of an 
inferior tailor. A good costume will retain its 
cachet and smartness to the bitter end. 


iy LADY SMIRROR  . 
a 8 SSE 


Originality and Variety.—As to the new 
embroideries, trimmings, and accessories, we 
are promised some particularly charming 
examples this season. Découpfé effects are 
very popular, and these are to be seen mounted 
on net or silk and in all manner of fantastic 
designs. Among the ordinary droderies the 
Bulgarian with 
their —_ bright 
colours are, 
perhaps, first 
in favour, and 
one very up- 
to - date ex- 
ample has the 
old - fashioned 
sampler stitch 


WALKING GOWN 


Of mouse-coloured cloth adorned with kilted frills of its own material and 


trimmed with velvet and embroidery 


on a canvas ground. Then there are Japanese 
broderies galore, generally to be found in 
shaded blue silks on a_ black fod, and | 
have seen one very effective example in 
découpé green cloth of a curious shade that 
looks almost as though it had been mixed 
with blue, an over-stitching all round of cuarse 
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blue thread and a Japanese design in narrow 
black braid completing the scheme. A good 
many of the embroideries are scalloped to 
meet the prevailing fancy, and most of the 
leading ¢atlleurs or couturiéres stock the 
new ball fringe, which makes a charming 
edging to a bolero in taffetas, voile, or 
cloth. The newest belt which I encountered 
a day or two ago and which formed the sup- 
plement to a very smart French costume was 
carried out in leather in a creamy tan and 
bright green, adorned with a kind of poker 
work and actually laced with bass. This is, 
however, only suitable for the ¢az//eur cos- 
tume, the more dressy toilette of to-day 
requiring a belt of a less businesslike descrip- 
tion in which bows of satin or velvet play 
a considerable part. Essentially a popular 
form of adornment, too, for collars, waist- 
coats, and cuffs is narrow braid about the 
width of bébé ribbon and afpligué in two or 
three different colours, whilé wide black 
Hercules braid with its brilliant surface as 
well as military braid in all colours to match 
the gowns are becoming increasingly @ /a 
mode, 


Millinerial Vagaries.—As regards milli- 
nerial developments one of the most interest- 
ing novelties at present is the straw composed 
of a mixture of gold braid with plaitings of 
paille. It is decidedly effective, more espe- 
cially when the straw in question is carried 
out in champagne or pale tan with an intro- 
duction of white, and a hat of this kind, 
the “framework ” of which is so elabo- 
rately and carefully constructed, requires 
very little trimming altogether; and 
a propos \ have often wondered why it is 

that so few of us women can turn out 

a smart hat shape with our own 

hands. We hear of home dress- 

makers galore—clever and artistic 
needlewomen—who can cut and finish 

a gown almost as successfully as a 

Rue de la Paix maitre couturier, 
but most women’s millinery begins at 
buying a hat shape and putting on 
the trimming. Nowadays when the 
shape is evolved the hat is almost 
finished, and there are all manner of 
pretty fancies to be worked out in a 
combination of different straws or in 
straw an silk, velvet, or lace, as the 
case may be. One of the prettiest 
hats I have seen for a long time was 
a pale grey tricorne, the “shape” of 
which is composed of little frills of 
straw alternating with frills of tulle, 
large flat rosettes in velvet and tulle 
occurring under the brim and at 
the back over the hair, the trim- 
ming consisting of two “market” 
bunches of violets disposed on the brim and 
at the back. Violets are immensely popular 
for the moment, and one of the favourites at 
present is the Russian violet, the newest idea 
being to supplement bunches of the same with 
a vivid red rose placed in the centre, a touch 
which certainly gives it an added smartness. 


EET Ade rare 


Perversions of Nature.—Of all the other 
flowers, however, which are attracting the 
attention of the up-to-date milliner the small 
button rose stands first, This is specially 
effective when trimming the Louis XVI. or 
Directoire hats ; the adornment generally 
takes the form of little wreaths or garlands, 
and in numbers of the prettiest models where 


AFTERNOON BLOUSE 


Composed of bands of pistachio-green crépe de 
chine and string-coloured lace 


the brims are deep and turned up behind a 
quantity of massed flowers forms the cache- 
peigne. Nowadays the roses are to be had 
in all colours representing veritable abnor- 
malities so far as nature is concerned—blue, 
puce, brown, and purple being a few of the 
colours—and it is by no means uncommon to 
trim the hat with several tiny bunches in diffe- 
rent colours instead of adhering strictly to one 
hue. And to return to the hat frames, I ought 
not to omit to mention that besides all the 
many and various ideas as applied to straw 
there are a number carried out entirely in thin 
shirred silk, muslin, messaline, tulle, or any 
light material of the kind, and these are 
generally adorned with wreaths of flowers, 
an edging of the same flowers being often 
repeated on the brim. : 


Silk Attire.—Taffetas has never enjoyed 
such extended popularity as it does at present. 
In spite of the fact that it has so many 
rivals in the market and that messaline, 
shantung, pongee, louisine, and eolenne are 
all selling like the proverbial ‘‘ hot cakes,” the 
demand for taffetas is even greater than it has 
ever been. Of course, it is a much softer silk 
than it ever was before, but it is being applied 
indiscriminately to motor coats. Race coats 
and dresses are likewise. being constructed 
out of this eminently desirable “ soie,” while 
the trimmings are usually carried out in the 
form of ruches or deep volants with the 
old-fashioned “ headings.” 


Suggestions.—A very smart example for 
spring wear which I encountered a short while 
ago was of a brown taffetas check and boasted 
a three-tiered skirt, each tier finished with a 
little stiff kilt, while the bodice was draped 
tightly across in the front and fastened with 
flat kilted rosettes with paste centres. The 
short cape sleeves, which were cut all in one 
with the bodice, had the same frill at the base 
and were finished on the outside with little 
taffetas buttons, while underneath were full 
manchettes of embroidered lawn. Button or 
pastille motifs of silk or velvet are to be seen 
in great numbers on some of the newest 
tailor-made costumes, and these are often of 
a contrasting colour and elaborately drodée. 
I notice, too, that in view of the fact that 
everything is embroidered nowadays some 
new materials both in silk and wool are 
making their appearance, which are supple- 
mented with a very handsome woven pat- 
terned border. Some smart cloth gowns are 
trimmed with accordion-pleated bands of their 
own material, and a decided novelty is a kind 
of thick accordion-pleated black ribbon which 
has -something the appearance of braid; 
mated to a gown of subdued tartan or shep- 
herd’s plaid this looks particularly well. 


Under Skirts.—Of the most important 
items of a woman’s toilette her petticoats 
may be said.to rank almost first. Nowa- 
days the under skirt has become a very extra- 
vagant item indeed, inasmuch as none of us 
can do without one or two at least, much 
betrimmed with lace or chiffon, and which has, 
alas, a tendency to cut or split provided the 
silk in question is glacé or taffetas. At the 
present time under skirts are being fashioned 
in three lengths—one for walking or sport, 
conveniently short and plain, one of the 
regular 40 or 45 in. length, and the petticoat 
with a definite train for evening or court 
wear. For my own part I recommend 
louisine as by far the most economical silk 
for the under skirt. It has not, of course, the 
delightful rustle which characterises glacé or 
taffetas, but its wearing qualities are far in 
advance of either of these and it never cuts, 
so that the wearer is not called upon to renew 
her stock again and again by reason of the 
fact that the upper part is overweighted by 
the frills and “gives out” in a very short 
space of time. An enterprising spirit in the 
world of dress has, however, invented a 
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delightful woven petticoat “ top ” which is pro- 
vided with a double row of buttons so that 
the frill can be raised or lowered according to 
the special need of the moment, and any 
number of different frills can pe worn with the © 
same top. 


Concerning Hair Ornaments.—One has 
only to pay a visit to the theatre any night 
in the week to be struck with the heterogeneous 
medley of combs which one sees affixed ‘n 
the hair of those present. It has always 
struck me forcibly that it is in regard to this 
parucular form of adornment more than any 
other a real want of taste prevails among 
sny sex. Asa matter of fact there is no more 


THE LATEST DESIGN IN EARRINGS 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


effective finish to a pretty toilette than a 
dainty fezgne, and although there are many 
of us who may not be able to afford a large 
sum to acquire this requisite we have only to 
make a peregrination to the Parisian Diamond 
Company—Regent Street, Bond Street, or 
Burlington Arcade—to obtain the very latest 
and smartest style at a really nominal cost. 
A pretty comb is an absolute necessity for 
evening wear, and we may just as well have 
a haute nouveauté as content ourselves with 
something that is beginning already to be 
démodé. Another point is that one can 
always wear the diamonds of the Parisian 
Diamond Company with the genuine article 
without their suffering in the least by force 
of contrast, and the same may be said of 
their beautiful pearls, a necklet of which is 
to be had from tos. 6d. DELAMIRA. 


CHARMING HAIR COMB AT THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY’S 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, March 25 and April 12 
Ticket Days, March 28 and April 13 
Settling Days, March 29 and April 14 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The Outlook.—Though some slight disappointment was expressed 
in some quarters that there was no reduction last week in the Bank 
rate, it was not generally expected, and, notwithstanding the 4 per 
cent. rate, tHere is no sign that the gradual improvement in business 
has been checked. The reduction may come to-morrow. 

As long ago as the oth inst. I insisted that the prospects of 
business were better. I formed this opinion—on grounds which [| 
cannot disclose, but they were solid grounds—and wrote my remarks 
several days before my readers saw them and before the publication 
of the February Board of Trade returns. 

At that time the rest of the press was almost unanimous in taking 
an extremely pessimistic view of the prospects of business, but now 
it is satisfactory to see on all sides signs that my cautious anticipa- 
tions are proving correct. 


THE. TATLER 


personally visiting the nitrate zone at Tarapaca and has promised to 
frame laws for solving the Jabour problem. 


Bahia Blanca and North-Western.—-One of the latest tips in the 
Argentine market is to buy the debentures and preference shares of 
this somewhat forlorn little railway, which my readers may recollect 
was cruelly jilted last October by its big and prosperous neigh- 
bour, the Buenos Ayres Western. The directors of the latter entered 
into an ad referendum contract to buy the Bahia Blanca line, and 
then advised their shareholders not to ratify the contract ! 

When the announcement of the contract was made, the Bahia 
Blanca Company’s £100 preference shares ran up from a little over 
4o0—they were as low as 38 in 1903—to 70, and the 4 per cent. 
debenture stock from 83 to over par, but on the abandonment of 
the agreement there was a corresponding collapse, and though the 
price has since rallied the shares can now be bought at about ae and 
the debentures at about 85. 

These prices seem fairly well justified by the improved es crinee 
of the line, which in some degree is sharing in that general prosperity 
of the Argentine which is giving most of her railways such bumper 
traffics. In addition to this there are rumours that the line will 
benefit from a proposal by the now powerful Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
line to build a branch running south into the territory now dominated 
by the two great southern lines—the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 


THE BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC STATION AT VILLA 
ARGENTINE 


Cotton.—The collapse of Mr. Sully’s reckless and heartless 
gambling in cotton—z.e.,in the daily bread of thousands of poor 
cotton operatives—is good news to all Lancashire and to the friends 
of honest trading without gambling all over the world. Greatly as 
this man and his associates have injured Lancashire, they have 
injured America more. In the near future the cotton-growers of 
Texas, Louisiana, and Alabama will find that, thanks to Mr. Sully 
and his confederates, they will have to face competition such as they 
have never known before. The North and South War brought 
Egyptian cotton to the front,'and the cotton “corner” of 1903 will start 
the growing of cotton in Ceylon and Central Africa, in Borneo, and 
on the Congo. The world recognises now that cotton is too essential 
to the civilisation of the world to be left to the mercy of a “ corner” 
organised by ruthless American gamblers. 


Other Indications.—The fact that the Government sees its way 
to put out a first issue of the 29 per cent. Irish land stock is a good 
sign. The price fixed (87) will secure a large application, and 
those who wait for the next instalment must expect to pay a higher 
price. 

I refer on the next page to the principal nitrate companies known 
in England, and it will be a “ bull” point for them that at length the 
Chilian Government is seriously grappling with the threatening 
aspect of the labour question and that the Minister of the Interior is 


MERCEDES, WHERE THIS RAILWAY JOINS AND 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
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and the Buenos Ayres Western. It is remembered that the Bahia 
Blanca line as originally designed was not intended to stop at 
Toay—where it junctions with the Buenos Ayres Western—but 
to strike north from that point with two arms, one junctioning 
with the Buenos Ayres and Pacific at Mackenna and the other at 
Villa Mercedes. 

Now it is naturally thought that if the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
wants to extend south it will desire an outlet at the port of Bahia 
Blanca, and cannot get that conveniently without buying up the 
Bahia Blanca line. 

It is thus contended that possibly the rupture of the negotiations 
with the Buenos Ayres Western may after all prove a blessing in 
disguise. 


My Illustration this week is of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
station at Villa Mercedes, where that railway now junctions with 
the Argentine Great Western and with the two branches of the 
Andine Railway. If it also became a junction with a new line 
running south-east to the port of Bahia Blanca it would become a 
very important place indeed, but I understand the proposed new 
branch is not so likely to leave the Pacific line at Villa Mercedes as 
at Mackenna or one of the other more easterly stations. Otherwise 
the new line might become a feeder of the Argentine Great Western 
rather than of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific. 


CHE. TATL ER 


Stock Exchange Reform.—“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
As long as the stockbrokers were all making fortunes it was useless 
to speak of reform, but now that things are otherwise it is not so 
difficult to make them see that the organisation of the Stock Exchange 
is archaic—not to say archzological. 

To my mind two things are ciear :— 

(1) That the reforms advocated by Mr, Faithfull Begg and his 
supporters do not go far enough ; and 

(2) That they go too far to be very popular with the exceedingly 
conservative ‘‘ powers that be.” 

Unless, however, the managers and manager members of the 
committee are prepared to accept serious reforms, the prosperity of the 
Stock Exchange will not return. 

The quantity of stockbroking transacted outside the walls of the 
London Stock Exchange is already very large, and it tends to increase. 

This work will not return to the “ House” unless that house is put 
in order. 

Nitrates.—The following are the principal companies known on 
the English markets which are either nitrate-producers or dependent 
on the nitrate industry :— 


Name. Price. 
Agua Santa Nitrate and Railway 5 per cent. Ist Debs. - Io! 
Amelia Nitrate Debs. - - - - = S 2 S298 
Anglo-Chilian Nitrate and Railway - - - - - Nom. 
x 7 per cent. Cum. Prefs. (£10) - - - tod 
” 44 per cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds - 93 
Colorado Nitrate (£5) - - = F 3 3 = 8 23 
Lagunas Nitrate (£5) - - = - - - = = 12 
Lagunas Syndicate (£5) = - - - : = cs = 25 
Lautaro Nitrate (£5) - - = a + i s z 5 
Liverpool Nitrate (£5) - - - - E = = S 83 
London Nitrate (£3 15s.) - - - - - s = 5 
~ » 8 percent. Cum. Min. Prefs. (43 15s.) aed! 
New Paccha and Jazpampa Nitrate (£1) - - - - 13 
New Tamarugal (£1, to be reduced to 17s. 3d.) - - - 35. 
” ~ 8 per cent. Cum. Prefs. (£1) - - - i 
x, 5s 6 per cent. 1st Mortgage Debs. - - - 94 
Nitrate Railway - - - - = = 3 = 62 
a8 » Pref. Converted Ordinary - = - 7 2 
” oF] Def. ” Fito ei 5 Sa ms + 
ss + 5 per cent. Mortgage Bonds - - - - Toit 
Rosario Nitrate (£5) - - - = = = = a $ 
Salar del Carmen Nitrate (45) - - - = 2 - 7 


San Donato Nitrate (£5) - = = = = e 1 
Santiago Nitrate (£5) - 


San Jorge Nitrate (44) - a - = a _ 2 23 
San Pablo Nitrate (£5) - = = s 2 = = iz 
San Sebastian Nitrate (45) eae See wae I 
Santa Catalina Nitrate (£1) - - = - S z 2 
Santa Elena Nitrate (£5) - - - = = is z $ 
Santa Rita Nitrate(£5) —- - = : = S s 42 
Santa Rosa Nitrate 6 per cent. Debs. - - - - - 100 


As will be gathered from the quotations, these companies are of - 


very unequal degrees of merit, and some of them are but little known 
on the London Stock Exchange, being almost exclusively dealt in on 
the Liverpool market, which has always made rather a speciality of 
nitrate securities. 

1 have not space to deal with the individual merits of even 
the more important companies in the above list, but I may 
mention that according to the Permanent Nitrate Committee’s 
statistical circular the total exports of nitrate of soda to Europe 
during February amounted to 2,350,200 qtls., in addition to which 
loadings on March 1 were 611,700 qtls. Imports in the same period 
were 104,570 qtls., and deliveries 192,010 qtls., leaving visible 
supplies, stocks and afloat, of 572,720 qtls. 


National Telephone Company.—Though it is announced that 
the issue of 3} per cent. convertible prefs. of the Metropolitan 
Railway was covered several times over, it is understood that the 
underwriters of the recent issue of £1,000,000 4 per cent. debenture 
stock of the National Telephone Company are stuck with 50 per cent. 
of the stock—that is, if the company succeeded in getting the whole 
issue underwritten. 

Iam not surprised. I shall not be surprised if it turns out that 
the Jond@ fide subscriptions by actual investors fall very far short of 
£500,000. 

I have seldom read a more unattractive prospectus, and. indeed 
even those who believe that the debenture stock offered is 
satisfactorily secured admit that the prospectus was not alluring. 

Including the £1,000,000 now issued, the company owes the 
enormous total of £3,689,593 on debenture stock, and the company 
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has the right to issue upwards of £500,000 more debenture stock 
to rank pari passu with the existing stock. 

Now the prospectus admits that the company’s present licence 
expires on December 31, 1911, and as there is no prospect that the 
company (instead of borrowing more money) intends to pay off its 
debenture debt at the tremendous rate of nearly £10,000 per week 
during the 6% years that its concession has to run, the debenture 
stockholders will be completely left in the lurch, unless at the expira- 
tion of the licence the Government will be compelled to pay the 
company about 44,000,000 for its second-hand poles, wires, and 
other apparatus. 

Now there are advocates of the N.T.C. who declare that, under 
the terms of the existing agreement between the Post Office and the 
company, the former will have to pay not only this vast sum but also 
a further sum sufficient to satisfy in some sort the 45,500,000 of 
share capital, though even these brave men admit that nothing will 
have to be paid for goodwill. 

On the other hand, the enemies of the company—and they are 
not a few—vigorously assert that at the expiration of its licence the 
company’s plant will only be taken over on what they grimly call 
‘tramway terms.” 

Under these circumstances it is certainly remarkable that the 
recently-issued prospectus should omit all reference to this crucial 
matter. It labours hard to show that, in the case of nine unspecified 
provincial towns in which the company has to face effective com- 
petition, it will be entitled to some extension of its licence, but for the 
rest it just leaves intending investors to dig out the facts for 
themselves from the agreements disclosed in the prospectus, and as 
there are eleven of them it can hardly be a matter of surprise that a 
good many intending investors, instead of attempting to master the 
contents of this formidable array of contracts, think the simplest and 
wisest thing is just to let it alone. 

I think so too. : 

The Northern Securities Decision.—This most important decision 
of the United States Supreme Court may have far-reaching effects. 

It always has been recognised that the tendency of the McKinley 
and such like tariffs has been to promote gigantic combines—or 
“ trusts” as they are called in America—and the tremendous financial 
success of these combines is in marked contrast with the almost 
complete failure of similar efforts in England. 

As a consequence of this financial success more and more of these 
combines have been formed, and, as they waxed stronger and 
stronger, their monopolies became more and more tyrannical till the 
outcry against them became one of the leading planks in the 
Democratic platform. 

The Sherman anti-trust law dealing with inter-state combines 
and monopolies was passed expressly in order to stop railway and 
other amalgamations that would deprive the American public of all 
competition, and the Northern Securities Company was formed to 
“ get round” the Sherman Act. 

It posed as a simple investment company, but it was really 
designed to carry out indirectly that very amalgamation of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern railroads which the Sherman 
law prevented the companies from carrying out directly. 

By five votes to four the Supreme Court has decided that the 
Sherman law is strong enough to make the Northern Securities 
Company an illegal combination. 

It is now anticipated that the anti-trust people will force the 
Government into attacking some more of the large monopolist 
“trusts” which at present dominate almost every industry in the 
United States. 

One naturally sympathises with an attack on powerful monopo- 
lists, who have used their powers tyrannically and unscrupulously, 
but, on the other hand, it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the force 
of the argument of the four dissentient judges that the construction 
put upon the Sherman Act by the majority of the court is subversive 
of all human liberty. 

The upshot of the whole controversy is more curious than satis- 
factory. The Supreme Court has had to resort to a decision 
“subversive of all human liberty” in order ‘to protect the “land of 
the free” from an unendurable tyranny. 

The consequences may be far-reaching and unexpected, and must 
in the first instance increase the reluctance of English investors to 
put their money into American securities. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 
PLANTER (Florence).—The company to which you refér is doubtless ‘t Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd.,” though there is another Marconi company 
called ‘‘ The Marconi International Marine Communication Company, Ltd.,’’ at the 
same address. Neither company has yet paid a dividend. 


